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and the vicious and criminal classes. Then a sharp 
distinction should be made between those convicted of 
minor offences, who have acted under some sudden 
temptation, and those who are profligate in speech and 
disposition and hardened in crime. To thrust together 
in one house of detention women of all kinds, from those 
who have come just within thefreach of the law to those 
who are defiant contemners of the law, to put it mildly, 
shows a lack of good taste and good judgment on the 
part of those who represent society. 


& 


THERE is a shadow of fear passing over certain classes 
in this country; but, when we stop to ask who are the 
people who are fearful and depressed by the signs of the 
times, we quickly find that they are not the whole people 
who are thus troubled, nor are they the people who are 
going to possess the land a little later. The two million 
Jews are not despondent: they expect to get on in the 
world, and are said to ask one another now and then, 
““Where do the Christians get all the money that we take 
from them?’ ‘The Irish are not despondent; for, if they 
have no home rule in Ireland, they rule with a high hand 
in America. The Italians, the Greeks, and the other 
Latin races that are represented here hold their heads 
high, and quickly migrate from the congested quarters 
of the great cities and build for themselves more stately 
mansions in other parts. Those who are not afraid are 
rapidly making money, and the names of those who have 
the most of it have a foreign sound and were borne a few 
years ago by very poor men. 


& 


WE complain of congestion in our great cities, and that 
the poor crowd one another, competing for wages and 
the means of subsistence. Meanwhile, the invitation 
goes out to-every tribe and nation.on the face of the earth 
to come hither. We impose duties to prevent competition 
between the cheap labor of foreign countries and our own 
workingmen, and then we open the gates wide and _ in- 
vite the ill-paid laborers of Europe, Asia, and Africa to 
come here and compete with American laborers on their 
own ground. ‘Truly we have much to learn before that 
part of our industries that are carried on by the aid of 
machinery in mills and mines is put on a rational basis. 


Change, if not Progress. 


One of the encouraging: signs of the times we find in 
the protests made now and then by evangelical editors 
and theologians, that the dark phases of theology which 
were the cause of the Unitarian reaction and separation 
from the main body of Christendom ninety odd years 
ago have now passed to such an extent that the younger 
people in evangelical churches are not familiar with them. 
Some even go so far as to say that they never heard a 
sermon on a personal devil and a literal hell. It is not 
a year, however, since in a well known orthodox period- 
ical there was an article by an honored veteran, affirm- 
ing in the most unmistakable terms his belief in a. per- 
sonal devil, coupled with the assertion that to deny his 
existence would be to impugn the veracity of the gospel 
writers. There is no doubt, however, that a great 
change has taken place, and that it affects the leaders in 
all denominations of Christians. 

_ Within five years we have noted :a) startling phenom- 
enon. To Unitarians, for half a century, it has been a 
matter of common knowledge that the criticism which 
has affected belief in the Old Testament miracles*must 
some day be applied to the New Testament. » Five years 
ago many orthodox theologians had frankly accepted 
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modifications of the narratives contained in the Old 
Testament concerning the creation of the world, a 
universal flood, the stopping of the sun in its course, the 
flight of Elijah, and the story of Jonah and the great 
fish. ‘They were ready to say that these were not his- 
torical narratives in our modern sense, but were stories 
told by the ancients to embody a doctrine, to enforce 
a moral, or to exalt the fortunes of the Hebrew people. 


Gradually the change of. belief was accepted with the 
statement, often repudiated, that this did not affect the 


basis of the Christian religion. One evident fact was 
commonly overlooked. If the story of the fall of man 
in the Garden of Eden was a myth, a legend, or an al- 
legory, the principal basis of the doctrine of the vicarious 
atonement was removed. Those who maintained the 
veracity of the ancient chroniclers saw this and made it 
the basis of an argument against a revision of belief in 
the Old Testament as-a-series of historical documents. 
It was evident enough to those who followed the course 
of modern scholarship and criticism that changes similar 
to those which had dispelled belief in the miracles of the 
Old Testament would some day affect the faith which 
depended upon the miracles recorded in the gospels. 
This conviction penetrated to the minds of many learned 


-men in evangelical pulpits and seminaries, but there was 
~a.solemn hush for a time. 
of honest and God-fearing men that to lay rude hands 


There was a fear in the minds 


upon the oracles of faith would cause. wide-spread ruin 
and an eclipse of faith which would darken hope and 
diminish the comfort of Christian believers. 

Should an orthodox Christian, in good fellowship in 
the Federation of Churches, take his place beside Theo- 
dore: Parker and the Unitarian heretics of the last gen- 


eration and deny the authenticity of the records, many 


would have answered, ‘‘Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing?’’ We confess that it did not seem possible 
that at least within the lifetime of the writer doubts 
concerning the authenticity of the gospels and the com- 
petency of the writers would be questioned, and yet this 
and much more has come to pass. 

The conservative Unitarian position, taken in the 
early part of the last century, was that the four gospels 
were written by persons who were eye-witnesses capable 
of reporting what they saw and heard, and that they 
suffered for their faith and testimony. Since it has 
been established beyond a peradventure that the Gospel 
of Mark preceded those which bear the names of Matthew 
and Luke, and that they copied his narrative, following 
the course of events from paragraph to paragraph in a 
way that establishes the fact that they used his gospel 
as the basis of their own, they are put out of court as 
eye-witnesses of that which they had recorded. That 
being established, a date of origin of the four. gospels 
later than had been commonly accepted was made 
probable. When it was no longer necessary to impugn 
the testimony of one who claimed to be an eye-witness, 
and when it became evident that, in a generation later, 
men were describing things not so much as they actually 
happened, but as it seemed to them they ought to have 
happened and must have happened, then many minds 
were released from the bondage of tradition, and evan- 
gelical believers began’to feel free to question even the 
miracles recorded in the-New Testament. =” 

The change has come so rapidly that it is bewildering. 
The revivalists have not accepted the new criticism. 
There comes to hand this ‘morning the brave assertion 
of a preacher who says he stands still by the “‘blood re- 
ligion,”’ and there are many by whom the new criticism 
is regarded asa delusion and a snare. But there is a 
freedom of expression and a release from the fear of 
obloquy which even five years ago could not have been 
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predicted; and there is,%in spite of the changes which 
have taken place, a lack of excitement and terrorism 
in the churches and denominations which shows that an 
impression has been made, and that it is no longer good 
form in religion to curse the heralds who are the bearers 
of new truth and whose torches dispel the darkness of 
the ages. 


Saints. 


The Roman Catholic Church is a school for saints of 
its own order and variety, and, although the preparation 
and training of saints is not now perhaps carried on as 
actively as it once was, still sainthood in that great 
church may still be looked upon as a profession to be 
trained for through long years with diligence and in 
the hope of reward. ‘To be sure, it requires several cen- 
turies to bring the claims of a saint to acceptance by 
the high authorities of the Church, when canonization 
will ensue; but the long period of waiting seems not 
to count to the soul in paradise. Every now and then, 
in some small Italian town, you may have pointed out 
to you a humble, devout woman who is looked upon as 
in a fait way of arriving at sanctity. 

Saint Catherine of Siena was such an aspirant, and, in 
spite of the inimicality of many of her townspeople, she 
came to the full honors of canonization because of her 
power of trance and miracle working. But Catherine 
was of an astute and strong mind, or she never could have 
led back one of the recalcitrant Avignon popes to his 
Roman throne. Such, too, was Saint Theresa, a woman 
of powerful genius, reformer of convents, and establisher 
of an order whose conflicts with a worldly and pleasure- 
loving nature form one of the most impressive chapters 
of sainthood. But these large-brained saints are far 
less common in the calendar than the mere miracle- 
workers, those especially whose bones and physical 
member, after death, have the power of healing and pre- 
serving their votaries. Even in our day one of the least 
known of all the saints, Saint Anna, mother of the Virgin, 
is supposedly working miracles each year, when a small 
bone of her body, that perhaps of a thumb or a finger, is 
brought solemnly to a New York church. 

But we may conclude that our practical, positive, 
critical, sceptical age furnishes but few aspirants of the 
wonder-working variety. ‘There are no dragons remain- 
ing for a Saint Margaret to subdue by holding up the 
cross and to lead about like a house dog bound with 
her girdle. Nor do we hear of any Saint Lucia, who, to 
attest her faith, would voluntarily pluck out her eyes 
and send them on a plate to an admirer. Nor is it to 
be supposed that eyes so destroyed would be restored 
in our time by infinite power and made more beautiful 
than ever, as was said to have been the case with hers. 

The order of church saints does not grow as rapidly 
asit once did. Joan of Arc was the last to be admitted to 
the order, after a delay of over four centuries. And here 
is the anomaly of a girl burned at the stake by a high 
dignitary of the Church admitted to sainthood by the 
same church that destroyed her. Perhaps this long 
period of waiting before canonization is instituted to 
allow a hedge of mystery and pious magic to grow up 
about the candidate, screening the real person from view. 
An air of unreality hangs about these saintly personages, 
rendering their lives dreary reading; for nothing is more 
wearisome then the monotony of wonders and super- 
natural events, unvaried by these salient traits of human 
nature, wit, humor, homely glimpses of character, that 
add variety and interest to the picture. 

Saint Francis, with his sweet and loving soul, his broad 
humanity and immense tenderness and charity, is an 
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exception to the general run of saints. We love him in 
spite of his miracles, and almost believe in them. We 
love him because he was of flesh and blood, heart and 
conscience, the beautiful little man,—a simple lay brother 
who lived after the highest ideal of his age. Most of 
the*canonized members of this fraternity are of the 
Latin race. It would seem that the Germanic peoples 
do not abound in the approved saintly quality. But 
there are quite enough saints in the calendar, of first 
intention, who were martyrs of the Early Church, for all 
practical purposes. ‘hey are represented with the sym- 
bols of their enforcing. Saint Sebastian, the young and 
beautiful, pierced with atrows; Saint Lawrence on his 
gridiron; Saint Denis carrying his head,—these harrow- 
ing events thus symbolized happened so long ago we 
do not view them with even an imaginative pang. The 
radiant Saint Catherine, espoused by Christ, hardly 
suggests the thought of suffering; and the Saint Barbara 
of Palma Vecchio is such a resplendent image of glo- 
rious womanhood, no thought of pain can touch her. 
The saints are links in the intercessary chain which it is 
supposed binds man to God, Christ, the Virgin, then the 
host of intermediaries, who carry the petitions of the 
faithful up to the footstool of the Creator. As a body 
of believers, we ask not the saints to bring us the water 
of purification and pardon in their urns, but humbly seek 
to go to the fountain head and draw from the never- 
failing supply open to all needy souls. 

There is little prospect that we shall ever have a bona 
fide. canonized American saint, unless it be Mother 
Seton, the founder of the first convent in this country. 
The early missionaries and pioneers of the North-west 
were certainly worthy of the honor, and the thought of the 
good Cardinal of Baltimore suggests itself; but American 
soil is not prolific in material for the regular order of 
Catholic saints. And perhaps the Church is more chary 
of making them now than it once was. ‘The ideal of 
sainthood has changed with many other things. The 
world does not demand that its modern saints shall 
waste away by long fasts, shall scourge themselves till 
the blood streams from back and flank, shall spend whole 
nights in vigil and prayer, prostrated on a.cold stone 
floor before an altar. 

Health, vigor, joy in life, cheerful acceptance of the 
conditions of daily existence, delight in goodness, beauty, 
truth, love to God and man,—these form one notion of a 
saint whose ideal is human service, a heart feeling and 
tender for all sorrow and pain, as well as sympathetic 
toward all pure joy. ‘Though our race is not productive 
of saints of the old type, it has a roll of those who stand 
to us in a far closer relation than the shadowy old ones 
who are names and dim images. Every village must 
have at least one if we knew where to look and our eyes 
were purified to see the deeper truths of human nature; 
and some of these have endured martyrdom, and, though 
not flayed alive or impaled on stakes or burned in per- 
secuting fires, have still come forth pure and spotless 
from special trials and sufferings. They are worthy to 
bear the palm, and to be hailed as brother, sister, by the 
great company of the blessed. 

There is a deep-seated inextinguishable need of rever- 
ence in the soul, for the high, pure, saintly character. 
The saint of old was at one time, doubtless, a living, 
breathing being with red blood in his veins, an active 
brain, a heart palpitating with emotion. Now he is a 
fossil, if not a mummy, a namer of babies at the font, 
a curer of headache or finger-ache, an averter of light- 
ning stroke or carriage accidents. Or he has even be- 
come a comic character like Saint Swithin or our own 
beloved Saint Nicholas. Even we poor Americans 
have a few saints whom we name with deep affection. 
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They are canonized in our hearts. They are the source 
of inspiration and valor. They are not dead bones, but 
living thought and purpose. In the memory of them 
we seem to see God and to recognize his presence in the 
world. No miracles will be wrought beside their tombs, 
for they were themselves the great miracle of perfection, 
and their memory can never wither. 


The Body and the Mind. 


Nothing could be more natural than the reaction from 
excessive scorn for this world and the body to special 
consideration of the body and its health as bearing upon 
our religious (conditions, even our religious possibilities. 
The head physician of an establishment for the cure of 
drunkards says that we shall be surprised to find how 
much good oxygen and ozone have,to do with the cure 
of inebriates, and how much bad air has to do jwith"de- 
pressing and debauching them. ‘‘ Whiskey has not done 
the whole of this mischief; for you ‘willjfind that these 
victims are generally devitalized, and it is that which 
drives them to drink.’’ He adds that a careful estimate 
has proved to him that at least eight-tenths of the vic- 
tims of intoxicating drinks will shut their windows at 
night and sleep in closely vitiated air. Waking, of 
course these people are depressed, and feel first of all the 
need of a stimulus. Whiskey is the whip that sets them 
going; and throughout the day they are placed in a 
condition, by their morning nip, to drink frequently. 
These people—not all of them of the lower classes, nor all 
of them of the poorer classes—are really afraid of night 
air, believing it to be dangerous to breathe it. 

This physician endorses the position so commonly 
taken nowadays, that, if we are going to get rid of drunken- 
ness, we must follow exactly the same path as in getting 
rid of tuberculosis, and that all other debasing conditions 
of the human organism depend for their existence upon 
environment that is removable. He insists that we have 
got to begin at the schools, and teach the children common 
sense about what they must breathe as well as what 
they must eat and drink. ‘There is no real distinction 
between feeding the blood with vitiated food and feeding 
it with vitiated air. Eating and drinking and breathing 
may be equally at fault, and the reform must go on con- 
jointly. This sort of doctrine leads us not exactly to the 
Emmanuel movement, but it brings us into a necessary 
sympathy with the modern church industrialism that 
lays emphasis on health quite as much as piety: wholth, 
or wholesome, seems to be the old Saxon idea of a good 
Christian,—a whole person. Jesus laid his emphasis 
constantly on life and living. The right or righteous 
man was a man who most fully received God as life. 

Instead, therefore, of teaching the people that the body 
is something alien to the soul, if not its enemy, we have 
come well around to the position that the whole human 
being is one. Religion does not have as its purpose to 
rescue the soul from the world and the flesh—nor, in 
fact, from any devil; but rather to keep from waste the 
vital forces that make life larger and stronger, and at 
the same time to bind the human family together on a 
basis of mutual regard. 

This brings the church and the school very closely 
into correlation; for, as the church has not to scorn the 
body, the school has not to neglect it. Health of the 
whole person will occupy the attention of both the fut- 
ure church and the future school. Every-day hygiene 
will outweigh a store of knowledge in any department. 
Education and religion together have to see that every 
function and every organ of a human being work per- 
fectly for the possessor, and therefore for society, and 
therefore for God. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


The New England Field. 


It happens that my preaching appointments during 
the last few weeks have taken me into all six of the New 
England States and the adjoining Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario. Besides the Sunday services I have been 
privileged to take part in four services of installation and 
two of church dedication. 

There is no lack of interest or enthusiasm in our so- 
cieties. What a fine churchfull of substantial people 
welcomed the new minister at Concord, N.H.! What 
congratulating crowds thronged the church at Burling- 
ton, Vt., at the services commemorating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its foundation! How exhilarating 
is the rapid development and vigorous promise of the 
new society in Sanford, Me.! How significant and 
prophetic is the dedication of those two buildings in 
Connecticut by societies that unite the Unitarian and 
Universalist traditions and constituencies! With what 
successful audacity did our friends in Ottawa, Can., 
hold no less than three crowded services on one day in 
their church and listen to what amounted to six ser- 
mons, besides nearly a dozen other addresses, from the 
visiting ministers! What a sense of loyalty and of re- 
sponsibility in the pews greeted and reassured the man 
who occupied the pulpit in the First Church of Provi- 
dence, R.I., and at All Souls’ Church, Roxbury! Yes, 
the churches are alive, and New England is still the 
“Mother of a mighty race.” 

We may well rejoice in the abundant evidences of 
vitality and wide-spreading influence, yet the condition 
of some of the Protestant churches in New England 
invites some grave reflections. In the large cities, while 
the growth in the population is chiefly accounted for 
by the influx of the foreign born, there remain a suffi- 
cient number of people of Protestant stock to insure 
the stability and, when there is not too much over- 
lapping, even the growth of the Protestant churches. 
But in the manufacturing centres and many of the 
country towns the steady and often rapid exchange 
of the native stock for French Canadians, Italians, Poles, 
and Finns introduces some serious problems. 

The other day at one of the installation services in a 
prosperous town in Eastern Massachusetts Dr. Crothers, 
in giving the charge to the minister, uttered some un- 
expected warnings. The minister we were so heartily 
welcoming had formerly been settled in Tennessee and in 
Texas and was a comparative stranger in New Eng- 
land. ‘You may suppose,” said Dr. Crothers to him, 
“that you have been working on the frontier and con- 
fronted by peculiarly difficult conditions; and you may 
feel that, now you have come to the land of the Pil- 
grim Fathers and of the Puritan traditions, you will 
find conditions much more favorable for your work. 
Do not deceive yourself! This is really the frontier. 
This land of the Protestant inheritance has now a vot- 
ing majority of Roman Catholics. In the South you 
have worked among a people almost exclusively of 
Anglo-Saxon stock, speech, and education; here you 
work among a people of a score of different nationalities, 
of diverse tongues, and inheriting, if they have any re- 
ligious interests at all, the usages of a religion of sacer- 
dotal authority. We welcome you to the Protestant 
frontier!” 

Almost the same thing might have been said at Mr. 
Snow’s installation at Concord, N.H., for many of the 
industrial cities of the Merrimac Valley, while growing 
in size and full of bustling life, are actually losing in 
English-speaking population. ‘The mnew-comers are 
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strangers to the principles that have given New Eng- 
land her prestige and are slow to adopt them. 

I sometimes receive letters from ministerial fellow- 
workers in the West or South which express a yearning 
for “some comfortable New England Parish,’’ where 
they imagine that they can escape the annoyances or 
hardships that too often beset a minister in a new com- 
munity. The old story-books represent the life of a 
New England pastor as quite idyllic—the life of a 
protected scholar among his books and of a reverenced 
leader among his people, who give him a reasonably 
comfortable support, a fine old meeting-house to preach 
in, and a loyal following. ‘‘Why,” I hear it said, 
“any one could succeed under such conditions.” But 
the picture is no longer true to the fact, and the idyllic 
conditions, if they ever existed, certainly no longer 
obtain. That ‘‘comfortable New England parish”’ 
is a matter of fond imagination. The Protestant min- 
ister and his people in New England confront a serious 
situation and in many places are engaged in a struggle 
for the very life of the church itself. The churches are 
in imminent danger of being overwhelmed by the tides 
of materialism and paganism on the one hand and 
sacerdotalism on the other. 

What aie some of the lessons of this situation? First, 
that all the churches of the Puritan tradition must get 
back to back and shoulder to shoulder. They must 
cease from controversy among themselves, from all quar- 
relling over small matters of divergent opinions or 
usage, from duplication of effort, from waste of resources 
in men and money and spiritual vitality. They must 
not suffer three churches to exist at a dying rate in a 
town where a united Protestantism might adequately 
support one representative organization. They must 
sink their differences and emphasize their agreements. 
They must federate their activities, concentrate their 
efforts, economize their resources, vitalize their worship 
and their work, and pull together. 

Second, partial endowment must be the salvation of 
many a church of proud record and of ever-increasing 
opportunity of service, but of decreasing numbers and 
insufficient income. The present generation ought to 
see to it that these fine old organizations that have 
meant so much in the New England of the past, and 
which might mean even more to the New England that 
is being so singularly transformed in these present days, 
are preserved and-lifted into new efficiency. Endow- 
ment will not cripple, but will surely renew many a church 
that is now imperilled. The New England civilization 
of the future cannot afford to lose the influence of the 
churches that represent the ideals of character and 
fellowship and service. 

Third, the spirit and purpose of the churches them- 
selves must be readjusted and directed to new objects. 
Not so much church-building or creed-building but com- 
munity-building must be the new watchword. It is no 
longer the function of a minister to shepherd a particular 
flock, but to serve the community and society at large in 
every way in which his personality can be brought to 
bear. The church is the central institution around which 
and through which social righteousness and civic reform 
are to be upbuilt. The churches must adapt their factivi- 
ties to meet new emergencies. They are tested by a new 
demand. ‘The old Massachusetts has gone, but a new 
Massachusetts is forming, and the churches, if they are 
true to their trust, can have a large part in deciding 
what influences and principles shall shape the new 
Commonwealth. Let them take counsel of their faiths, 
not of their fears, and take a new grip on the leadership 
which is their natural inheritance. 

SAMUEL A. Euior. 
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Mutua concessions at Washington and Berlin ter- 
minated, at the beginning of the week, a situation which 
threatened to culminate in a tariff war between the 
United States and Germany. President Taft last 
Monday issued a proclamation admitting German goods 
imported into this country to the minimum rates of duty. 
Two days earlier the Reichstag, ratifying the negotiations 
which had been proceeding between the state depart- 
ment and the German foreign office for several weeks, 
to the accompaniment of alarmist reports.on both sides 
of the Atlantic, took the necessary action to permit the 
bundesrath to authorize the application of the new 
agreement. The failure to solve the problem of German- 
American trade relations under the Payne-Aldrich law 
earlier is ascribed partly to the agitation launched by 
the German agrarians, who for many years have offered 
vigorous objection to American competition in food 
products. The proclamation issued by President Taft 
last Monday does not apply to German colonial pos- 
sessions, whose treatment of American imports is under 
investigation. 

od 


A STRIKING contribution to the available data in the 
discussion of the high prices of food in the United States 
was made last week by the grand jury of Hudson County, 
N.J. That body elicited the information that, while 
the people of New York City were paying exorbitant 
prices for eggs and poultry, on the theory advanced by 
the dealers that the supply of those commodities was 
running short, cold storage companies across the river, 
in New Jersey were holding 36,000,000 eggs and 100,000 
pounds of dressed poultry in their storehouses against 
a further rise, and that they had so held these supplies 
since last spring. The disclosures in New Jersey directed 
general attention to the cold storage interests as pos- 
sible authors of the situation which has aroused the 
country, and brought about separate investigations by 
the two houses of Congress. In the meanwhile, the 
effect of the boycott upon meat foods, there is reason to 
believe, is being felt painfully by the farmers of the West, 
the apparently innocent victims of an extraordinary 
agitation. 

re] 

Tue national calamity that has directed universal 
sympathy to France has had the unforeseen effect of 
obliterating, for the time being, the rancors engendered 
by the struggle between church and state. The lay and 
the ecclesiastical authorities are working hand in hand 
in relief and reconstruction. Nevertheless the failure 
of human ingenuity to prevent the encroachment of the 
waters has given some of the Roman Catholic partisans 
an opportunity to ascribe the misfortunes of the city 
to anti-clericalism. Perhaps the most notable con- 
tributor to the literature on the subject, from the clerical 
point of view, is M. Masson, a member of the academy, 
who, in deploring the laicization of the republic, ex- 
claimed’in a recent publication, ‘In this total ;bank- 
ruptcy of science, government, police, and other forces 
which should have foreseen and protected us, the cross 
alone is triumphant.” It is worthy of note that, in 
point of fact, the ancient works withstood the pressure 
of the flood better than the modern. 

et 


THe chancelleries at London, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
and Rome have found a new menace to the world’s peace 
in the most recent developments at the Greek capital. 
The king of Greece recently summoned a national as- 
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sembly to consider changes in the constitution proposed 
by the Military League. The Cretans promptly an- 
nounced their intention to send delegates to the as- 
sembly. The prospective contingency furnished the 
basis for vigorous action at Constantinople, where the 
Young Turkish administration announced that partici- 
pation in the assembly by the Cretans would be re- 
garded as a rejection of Turkish sovereignty and so treated 
with armed force. The four protecting powers at the 
end of last week warned the Cretans that the proposed 
participation would not be tolerated, and that any move 
by the Cretans to carry out their threat would be the 
signal for the return of the international army of occupa- 
tion to the island. Recent naval movements by Great 
Britain and France gave the air of sober purpose to this 


declaration. 
wf 


In the meanwhile, unofficial diplomacy, which ap- 
parently is not without official sanction at the capitals 
of the protecting powers, has advanced the proposal that 
Turkey dispose of the restless island at a money price, 
and thus rid itself of an incubus of trouble. Such a 
proposal, however, cannot meet with a cordial reception 
at the Porte. Turkey, it is true, accepted a money in- 
demnity last year for acts of aggression by Austria and 
Bulgaria. That settlement, however, was the outcome 
of a perilous complication wherein the Ottoman empire 
faced the dilemma of assenting to a financial salve for 
spoliations ‘already committed, or adopt the alternative 
of war. In the present crisis no such exigency exists. 
Moreover, the Young Turks, having suffered a severe 
loss of prestige by the former humiliation, are not dis- 
posed to submit to further dismemberment by a power 
so lacking in military capacity as Greece. Crete, in the 
year 1910, represents''a principle which Turkey will 
sacrifice only under pressure from an irresistible force. 


Brevities, 
Ship subsidy is said by Hon. William P. Borland to 
be ‘‘the payment of unearned profits to private corpo- 
rations.” 


The writer remembers when the professor of chemistry 
at Harvard College denied that laughing gas produced 
the alleged affects. 


It is astonishing to see the change that has come in 
the religious world in the part which miracles are made 
to play among the evidences of Christianity. 


There are two kinds of people who miss the safe way 
of thought and conduct: one is hopeful when it ought to 
be scared, and the other is fearful when it ought to be 
courageous. 


When we speak of men in general, we are supposed 
to include women. A prophet has declared that some 
time in“the near future we shall reverse the custom and 
include men when we speak of women. 


We have friends, correspondents, and contributors 
who point out at least twenty different ways now neg- 
lected by us in which, if we [should take their advice, 
we might be, they think, of some use in the world. 


Any man or woman who can sing a little song of hope 
with convincing melody may do more to bring happiness 
into the world and good fortune than they who discover 
continents and become masters of the mightiest natural 
forces. 
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One of the remarkable signs of the time is the demand © 
that the college and the university shall face outward 
toward the people and serve the needs of the general 
public. In response to this demand the University of 
Wisconsin is a conspicuous leader. 
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It is often said that no scientific man ever denied the 
working of the Atlantic cable after the first signal passed. 
But the writer heard a professor of physics and astronomy 
assert that the only reason for publishing the alleged 
messages received at the Bay of Heart’s Content was 
to produce an effect upon the stock market. 


My Duty. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


He bade me find my loving Father first, 

He bade me make my baby brother smile, 
He bade me take the cup to Dorcas thirst, 
He bade me go and come—oh! many a mile. 


And I! I went and came as I was sent: 

And, when I wondered why such things should be, 
And, wondering, doubted what was his intent, 

I heard him say, ‘‘ You do it unto"me.” 


SourH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
October 7, 1907. 


Golden Apples. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


The Gardens of the Hesperides! The very words 
suggest sunlight and color and joy; but, again and 
again, one learns that “things are not what they seem,” 
and so it was here. Not that the Nymphs themselves 
were not happy enough: they were quite contented, 
roaming about in the gardens, regaling themselves with 
the fruits, and weaving garlands of the flowers to deck 
themselves and their friends, the Nymphs of Nysa, with 
whom they often danced under the shade of the tree 
which bore the golden apples. Now, however, they 
often had to dance alone, for their wonted companions 
were kept busy tending and playing with the baby god, 
Dionysus, whom the great Zeus had intrusted to their 
care. “ 

But as to the unhappiness in the garden. If you had 
gone in on a certain day, you would have heard these 
words issuing from beneath the tree which bore the 
golden fruit, ‘‘Luckless creatures that we are!’’ ‘‘ Why,” 
said a voice from the tree, ““‘we are the most precious 
fruits in the garden. Look how we are desired by gods 
and men, and what risks they run to get us.”’ 

““Yes,”’ was the reply, “‘and what good are we to them 
when they have us? Think of all that Herakles endured 
to get me and my sisters for the consort of Zeus; and, when 
he took us to her, she did not know what to do with us, 
and made him bring us back here. So here we are, no 
good for anything, only the cause of the hero’s having 
one more labor in his hard life.” 

“At least he killed that terrible Ladon,” said a voice 
from the stem of the tree. ‘The very sight of the 
monster used to set all my boughs quivering.” 

“Poor old dragon!” replied the voice from beneath: 
“he was a faithful guardian to us. I doubt if we were 
worth his dying for.” 

“Well, at any rate,” said one of the apples up above, 
“you that have been severed from the tree should re- 
joice that you’re not like the other fruits in the garden; 
for, if you were, you'd have been dead long ago.” 
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“Yes, but we should have refreshed some creature’ 


first, and our work would have been carried on by our, 


descendants.” 

“Well,” said another voice from tunder the tice, ef 
think it’s a grand thing to be a golden apple. Why, I 
was a cause of quatrel among three goddesses, and but 
for me there would have been no Trojan. “War.” 

“How can you rejoice in that?” said the other voice. 
“Think of all the misery you caused, the brave men 
killed, the crimes entailed by the ten years’ strife!” 

“What do I care? I set something going, anyhow. 
It was delicious to watch the airs Helen gave herself, as 
if she had caused the war. She never gave a thought to 
me; but I was laughing at her, all to myself, as I lay 
where Aphrodite had left me, in one of the fields outside 
the city, at the foot of Mount Ida.” 

“You are cruel,’ exclaimed a new voice. ‘“‘I would 
rather have been one of the apples that made Atalanta 
lose the race, though whether they wrought good or harm 
I cannot tell.” 

“Oh, good, of course,’ said one of the apples on the 
tree. “Why, she couldn’t have remained unwedded all 
her life: they made her fulfil her destiny.”’ 

“Was she -as happy afterwards, I wonder,” rejoined 
the apple below, ‘‘as when she scoured the woods, a 
maiden huntress?’’ 

“T think she was happier than she a ever been 
before,” said a nightingale, whose home was in the tree, 
and who had overheard the talk among the apples. 
“Happier, though less gay perhaps, because love brings 
sadness as well as joy. I don’t believe she turned aside 
just.to get the apples. She loved her opponent in the 
race and wanted him to win. If she cared for the apples 
at all, it was because he threw them.” 

Just then there entered the garden one of the nymphs 
of Nysa. The Hesperides flocked round her with greet- 
ings and inquiries for her sisters. ‘‘And what of the 
infant god?” asked one.. 

“Ah! it is about him that Iam come,” was the reply. 
“He begins to desire playthings, but he tears up the 
garlands we weave him; he pricks his fingers with the 
fir-cones; he nearly chokes himself with pebbles. What 
are we to do?”’ 

“Give him a ball,’’ answered one of the Hesperides. 
“See here!” she cried, going towards the tree with the 
golden fruit, “the very thing! Take him one of these 
loose apples.”’ 

“But jealous Heré,— Oh! I dare not! 
her plots against the child and his nurses.” 
“Not she! She’s far too busy harrying Afneas.”’ 

“After causing the Trojan War I’m not going to be a 
baby’s plaything,” muttered a voice’ under the tree, 

‘even if the baby is a god.’’ And one of the apples 
rolled itself out of sight. 

‘Oh, how I should love to amuse him!” sighed another 
voice. . 

And the apple of Herakles’ guest took advantage of a 
slight gust of wind to roll forward a little; and so it was 
carried off by the Nysezan nymph, and was soon in the 
chubby hands of the infant Bacchus, 

At the touch of the warm baby fingers a thrill went 
through the apple. “I am of some use at last,” it thought; 
and with the thought the mineral hardness and dead 
metallic lustre gave way to fruity softness and the glow- 
ing color of life. 

But the little god—capricious as mortal babies—soon 
tired of his new plaything, and it remained unnoticed 
and discouraged on the grass till the next day, when the 
nymphs found a sick child in the woods, and, kindly 
natured as they were, brought her to their own haunts 
to tend. By chance they put her down just where the 
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transformed apple lay. The: yellow gleam caught her 
eye: she picked up the fruit and put it to her fevered 
lips. Her cry of delight told that the golden apple’s 
wish was fulfilled. It was of some good at last, so it 
did not grieve that its existence was soon to end. 

And from the seeds which the child let fall there sprang 
a grove of orange-trees, whose descendants even now 
supply the favorite solace of the sick. 

Lonpbon, ENGLAND. 


Lessons from the Snow. 


BY” Eee. 


In our young days how we welcomed the sight of the 
snow. How excited we were watching the thin flakes 
falling helter-skelter from “‘somewhere,’’ covering the 
ground and trees with”’a wonderful white coat, which 
gradually became deeper and deeper, until the shape of 
everything was transformed :— 

“The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood.” 
How happy we were when allowed to run in the gardens 
or parks to throw snowballs, make snow-men, and find 
an endless stream of amusement—our hearts were filled 
with unbounded joy! 

Little did we think of anything but the fun, the beauty, 
and the bracing power of the wonderful element. Its 
chill bringing pain, its seclusion causing hunger and 
loss of means, were unknown to us. As we grew older, 
we learned that the snow was not all charms—that it 
showed a dark side to some. Nor in our youth did we 
think of searching to find some lesson from our heavenly 
Father in the scenes around us, and yet how many lie 
hidden in these flakes. Can we not, then, when ‘next 
we see them fall, look on them differently, as some mes- 
sengers from God? 

The flakes flutter about, they seem to have no weight, 
and appear small, even insignificant; yet at last they form 
a trackless waste through which human beings can often 
make no path, and the glaring whiteness of which dazzles 
the sight and sometimes prevents progress. 

How like this is the effort of mankind! What is the 
importance of one mortal’s action compared with the 
million needs of individual character? Of one momen- 
tary resolution in breaking through habit of, it may be, 
a lifetime? Of one man working for the kingdom of 
heaven? ‘he snow preaches to us of persistence and 
combination,—how these can cover a vast area and can 
bring to rest the mightiest opposing forces. God brings 
to pass the great things of earth by blending the smallest. 

In the country or on a large stretch of ground, how 
white and spotless is the snow! We are told that this 
whiteness is the “result of the combination of the dif- 
ferent prismatic rays issuing from the minute snow crys- 
tals. Such blending of prismatic colors yields the white 
light out of which they were originally formed.”’ 

“Those who have patiently examined the flakes, by 
the help of the microscope, report that there are almost 
one thousand kinds of crystals, varying slightly or con- 
siderably from each other. But, strange to say, the 
figures are usually six-sided stars, prisms, or pyramids, or 
thin plates. Some crystals are peculiar to certain trees 
or shrubs. Here, as in every domain, nature is mar- 
vellous in its beauty. Not even the form assumed by 
atmospheric change is devoid of law and exquisite de- 
sign. Nothing is too common for the employment of 
infinite wisdom. Nothing so small but reveals a wealth 
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of tracery, when the naked eye is assisted and the tiny 
speck brought within our range of vision.” 

Out of multitudinous shapes, then, we observe perfect 
unity, perfect whiteness. In the world we may have a 
thousand ways of action, a thousand ministries; but, if 
they have the form of good within, their diversity shall 
reveal unity,—“‘ One kingdom without spot.” Thoughts, 
actions, and methods shall so blend as to clothe our race 
with purity. 

The fallen snow after a time becomes a solid mass 
which seems immovable, and we wonder what power 
can destroy it. But God sends his messenger, and under 
his hand it melts away. This messenger—the genial 
sun—shines on the crystals “which dissolve and are re- 
ceived back into the clouds, perhaps to repeat the story 
of their past.” 

The snow covers the earth, as selfishness, sin, and the 
effect of the world’s hardness and ingratitude cover the 
human heart, preventing growth from within or the ad- 
mission of helpful influences from without. But once 
let the rays and the genial warmth of love play upon the 
outer covering, let heart touch heart, then all coldness 
melts away, and the ground is again ready for seed which 
may bring forth good fruit in time of harvest. 

Lastly, the chill and blast which accompany the snow 
make life often difficult. We seem to work solely to 
gain food and raiment to keep out the searching cold. 
To us the summer and warmer climates sound much more 
attractive, but experience teaches us that within the 
snow-line man has achieved most, there has intentive 
genius wrought wonders; there have been fought the 
battles for human liberty, and the ‘‘enervating slaveries 
of body and mind have been renounced with scorn.” 
The cold demands of us an untiring energy, but it teaches 
the glorious lesson that “‘In labor rests your truest good.” 

These are the truths manifested in each snow crystal,— 
the infinite power for virtue of a thousand frail human 
wills, the ultimate purity resulting from a thousand 
diverse .efforts, the subduing influence of human nature, 
the blessing that lies in God’s call to labor. 

As we watch the flakes falling lightly to earth, let us 
remember that each enfolds a parable. “Not in vain 
is the divine handiwork laid before us, not in vain is 
law upon law shown to govern his realm of matter. For, 
if in the things that are least he reveals himself infinite 
in perfection, the things that are greater cannot lack his 
care. And they are judgment, mercy, and faith; they 
are the glories of the soul, of the inner domain, where his 
eye alone can behold the victory. 22 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The Great Physician. 


The framework of the miracles of healing done by 
Jesus has passed away. That diseases were the work of 
demons, and that those who possessed a power to ex- 
orcise these demons could thereby restore the sick to 
health,—all this has vanished in the light of wider ex- 
perience of diseases, better knowledge of their origin, 
and a thorough acquaintance with means of cure. No 
number of credulous believers, however seductively 
they commend their faith, can re-establish a set of ideas 
that belongs to another age and a lower level of informa- 
tion. Science rests on too firm foundations for any form 
of occultism to wrench away its name and push aside its 
confirmed achievements. 

But undoubtedly something happened corresponding 
to the accounts of healing, and the power by which it 
happened is credited now. It is no new discovery, and 
requires no new theory of knowledge and religion. Re- 
ligion brings the strongest suggestions of self-control, of 
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freedom from anxiety, of absorption in occupation, and 
of confidence in spiritual forces within and above us; and 
these suggestions, when taken in absolute trust, work 
veritable miracles in innumerable directions. The use 
of religion in direct connection with these needs of it is 
therefore far from being nonsensical, as some theories 
of disease associated with such use have been. If re- 
ligion can, as it does, sweeten the mind and invigorate 
the will and send currents of inspiration through all 
the energies of the soul, it would be strange if the physical 
man remained unaffected meanwhile. It would be 
strange if ways were not still open to make religion of 
more use in life than is the case with ordinary piety. 

This modern setting of an ancient experience must 
be carefully distinguished from the delusive ideas now- 
a-days confused with it. ‘There is none of the nauseating 
philosophy, none of the invincible ignorance, none of the 
absurd rejection of plain facts, none of the hard denials 
of sympathy, none of the atheism which denies} the 
presence and providence of God in every direction but 
one, none of the blindness to real deliverance from dis- 
ease through the discovery and conquest of germs by 
which it is propagated, by the destruction of which cer- 
tain dread diseases have been absolutely banished,— 
none of these affronts to common sense belong to the faith 
that a man’s religion may be more of a strength than it 
is, may be made more powerful to keep his will single 
and his temper wholesome and his body free from those 
distempers of the spirit which infect the whole being of 
those who indulge them. Here is a great field for new 
proofs of religion. Prayer may thus become the opening 
of the nature to the illimitable potencies of the spirit. It 
may make a religion of work as well as of worship, of 
health as well as of spirituality, of bodily exercise as 
well as of meditation, of toil as well as of rest.—Rev. 
John W. Day. 
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Iffusions. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


Shadows play a conspicuous part in the physical world. 
A day without shadows has lost much of its fascination. 
Noon, the hour of least shadow, contrasts unfavorably 
with morning and evening. The morning owes much 
of its beauty to the division and subdivision of shadows, 
as they push out, one after another, from the undivided 
darkness into distinct form. ‘The glory of the evening 
sky lies not merely in the translucent clouds which sep- 
arate the light into its elements, but in the soft, evanes- 
cent shadows cast everywhere, opening up every portion 
of space to receive the spectacle. Shadows spring up 
as a most distinct expression of the subtile and perva- 
sive forces with which we have to do. Though their 
revealing power is inferior to their power of decoration, 
they bring none the less increased knowledge. Form 
and distance, especially when remote and inaccessible, 
are helped in their disclosure by shadows. We learn 
fact and feel its beauty in one and the same act. The 
revelation of winter is greater than that of summer, 
because its white and brown surfaces, its forests pene- 
trated by the light, have more reflecting power, more 
shadow, than solid green foliage. A mountainous region, 
thrusting its summits high among the clouds, renders 
the landscape of the heavens much more intelligible 
and distinguishable than when the clouds lie level, com- 
pacted against each other. The prairie is not only 
monotonous in itself, it renders the sky a reflection of 
the same monotony. 

Yet, in spite of this suggestiveness of shadows, they 
stand in very variable and uncertain relation with the 
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rigid physical facts from which they spring. They may 
be foreshortened and dumpish or lengthened beyond 
all proportion. We can reason from facts to shadows 
and from shadows to facts only with hesitation and 
much allowance. Under favorable conditions they give 
little beyond outline, and are a very faint reproduction 
of the manifold forms of the physical world. 

There is a similar retinue to the solid, valid concep- 
tions of the intellectual world, with whose presence we 
have the same mingling of knowledge and feeling, of 
concealment and disclosure, which go with shadows in 
the world about us. Men at once build out of their 
perceptions and ideas a world, well furnished, under their 
own type of mind, with suggestions, incentives, and emo- 
tional rewards much beyond those which attach directly 
to the simple facts which have given occasion to them. 
The busy imagination and the ever-active feelings begin 
immediately, like the spider in the grass, to weave a 
web of their own, using the objects before them simply 
as points of attachment. It is not so much what is 
real that controls men’s action as it is impulses which 
take their rise from the real under the predisposition 
brought to it. It is only the dolt—and he with half 
measure—that takes things correctly and adapts his 
conduct to them. The man at all gifted or fanciful 
or ambitious accumulates in connection with his ex- 
periences impressions which are indeed referred to them 
as their starting-points, but which often far outstrip 
them as motives of action. Men live in the illusions 
of the imagination in the world they have all along been 
creating for themselves and whose persuasive motives 
have no more validity than their patience and just 
thinking may have imparted to them. Even if a deep 
shadow has fallen upon the centre of life, they construct a 
penumbra into which light still enters. 

Nor is the imagination, moved by feeling, the only 
source of illusions. Our reasoning powers often lead 
to similar results. By not fully understanding the facts 
or correctly stating them, we draw conclusions from 
them by which we are carried quite away from our 
starting-point. We build up a structure of dogmas, 
interdependent among themselves, but with only a 
partial application to the facts with whose elucidation 
we are busy. We have the dexterity and the confidence 
of an equilibrist in handling our theme, and yet it has 
but a loose connection with our daily observation. We 
take one or two notions, as that of justice and of law, 
conceived in an extreme form or in a limited form, and 
build upon them the scheme of an atonement in which 
the persons of the trinity are called on to play the part 
we have assigned them quite independently of any his- 
torical experience or of the daily procedure of events. 
These logical illusions, the product of superior minds, by 
frequent reiteration gain familiarity and authority in the 
popular mind, become the criteria of action, and leave 
but little room for interpretation and the correction of 
experience. ‘Thus there is a silent levelling process going 
on in the intellectual as in the physical world. Concep- 
tion adapts itself to conception, judgment lapses into 
judgment, till a cohesion is established between them all 
on the low level of familiarity. Some men may withhold 
assent or even entertain contradictory opinions if they are 
removed from their fellows, but all dull minds catch the 
general illusion, feel its warping power, and, like boards 
piled in one heap, acquire the same twist. 

The tendency to accept a prevailing illusion is, in 
some of its manifestations, termed the spirit of the times, 
is in passage from vigorous minds to weaker minds, and 
has a silent and half-irrational constructive force. Thus 
illusions spring up by day, work by night, and bring the 
thoughts of men into contented subjection. These illu- 
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sions, these additional, emotional surroundings which 
envelop our thoughts, [have very different degrees of 
correctness according as they have been more recently 
and cautiously drawn from the facts which they inter- 
pret or have been left to acquire stability by protracted 
growth among themselves and slow processes of adapta- 
tion to each other. Illusions are not necessarily illusive, 
not necessarily pernicious, but they need often to be 
questioned and reconstructed under the new revela- 
tion of facts. This is largely what is meant by expe- 
rience, a fresh clothing of facts in the intellectual, emo- 
tional garb which belongs to them, when they flash 
themselves anew on the wakeful, observant mind. The 
world of realities, always enlarging before us in the proc- 
esses of growth, must needs take to itself living spiritual 
power, deliver the message of the day within the day, 
and establish us at higher points of observation and re- 
flection. The first illusion is the more brilliant light 
which springs in each new morning of life from familiar 
things, once more spread before us, once more present 
to awakened and trained perceptions. 

This growth of illusions, personal or impersonal, is 
not equally dangerous in all directions. The leading 
processes of the physical world are common to all soils, 
but do not give identical results in them all. New Eng- 
land can hold its arable fields tilted up at a sharp angle 
on its hillsides, while some prairie, with its comminuted 
mould, would at once, under ‘the slightest incline, slip 
to the lowest level. 

Science owes its present prestige to its ability to hold 
illusions aloof or to sober them down in close contact 
with the enclosed facts. When one is discussing the 
immediate sequence of events, his conclusions, once 
atrived at, address themselves to all men in their imme- 
diate and naked significance. But even the scientist, 
when he begins to reason about facts, to pass from narrow 
premises to wider ones, at once evokes illusions; and his 
ideas, moving with a halo, may begin to attract the eye 
by their mere appearance. When he infers the age of 
the world from present events or the period of man’s 
presence on it from one or another relic of him or the 
growth of the solar system from the action of the forces 
combined in it or the habitable condition of Mars from 
obscure indications on its surface, then the period of 
illusions sets in, and he may beled or misled by them 
according to their sober character. 

Still more do illusions of a dangerous order arise when, 
in ontology, we begin to construct a universe out of 
physical data alone or intellectual data alone, taking 
no heed of things familiar to us in the stable processes 
of perception. This is metaphysical reasoning, when 
illusions, alien to the ordinary forms of knowledge, 
come to control the mind and shape its conclusions. 

The mathematician is the only inquirer who is able 
to hold himself aloof from illusions, and he not alto- 
gether. Yet his field of investigation is much narrowed 
by this very fact of the absolute character of his con- 
clusions. He can proceed only in connection with a com- 
plete equality of, units, and this is not always to be had. 
When these units are found, the steps of progress may 
be very rapid; but, if the equality is assumed rather than 
established, as in statistics, his processes at once begin 
to lose value. In the motion of heavenly bodies the 
complexity and variability of forces soon come to be 
too great for him. When he assumes a fourth dimension 
in space, he is as much in the land of visions as the most 
dreamy philosopher. The innumerable illusions which 
fall to the field of knowledge and hover on its circumfer- 
ence, making it interesting and stimulating, can no 
farther be glanced at than a single example in conclu- 
sion. We are all stimulated by social prosperity, but 
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we are liable to attach it to the successes of the leaders 
of industry in oversight of the condition of the masses, 
whose welfare should be our measure of satisfaction. 
Prosperity is a misleading appearance, an illusion of the 
senses, when it stands for sudden accumulations of 
wealth which have been drawn [by the legerdemain of 
management from the channels of industry to the injury 
of all steady commerce between ‘the several classes of 
society. Safety and certainty ofZindustrial intercourse 
between man and man are the substance of prosperity. 
WILLIAMsTown, Mass. 


A Study of Revivals. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


I have recently been making a study of the religious 
“revivals’’ of the past century and three-quarters,— 
from the beginning of the great evangelical movements 
of Whitefield and the Wesleys, to the present time. 
What has been the result of my study? 

Of course I have found slight differences among the 
various revivalists, and yet it is amazing to see how near 
to one another they all come in their central theological 
doctrines,—the doctrines which they all emphasize with 
most force and upon which they all place their main 
reliance in their revival work. Edwards, in connection 
with his revivals, preached the most severe and uncom- 
promising kind of Calvinism,—the fall and ruin of the 
entire human race in Adam, total depravity, a vicarious 
atonement to appease an angry God and to make it 
possible for anybody to be saved, a hell of eternal tor- 
ments, a part of the race elected from all eternity to be 
saved and a part to be damned, the saints in heaven, and 
God himself rejoicing at the torments of the lost. Notice 
the titles of some of his awful sermons: ‘‘The Eternity 
of Hell Torments,” ‘‘Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God,” ‘‘ Wicked Men Useful in Their Destruction Only,” 
“Men Naturally God’s Enemies,’ ‘““The Future Pun- 
ishment of the Wicked Unavoidable and Intolerable,” 
“The End of the Wicked Contemplated by the Right- 
eous, and the Torments of the Wicked in Hell no Occasion 
of Grief to the Saints in Heaven.”’ 

Some other revivalists have gone as far as Edwards, 
though not many. Some of. the features of this extreme 
form of Calvinism which he preached were so black and 
horrible that men recoiled from them and grew ashamed 
to utter them. 

Little by little they fell into disrepute and disbelief. 
Lrefer particularly to the doctrines of election and fore- 
ordination, and the idea that God and the saved in heaven 
take pleasure in the sufferings of lost souls. Later re- 
vivalists for the most part have not made these a part 
of their message. 

What has been the theology which revivalists since 
Edward’s day have proclaimed and made their instru- 
ment for awakening men? It has been nearer to that of 
Edwards than probably most persons think. Its central 
teaching in every respect, except that of election and 
foreordination, has been the same that Edwards preached. 
It has been a theology having for its main tenets, almost 
invariably, the infallibility of the Bible in all-its parts, 
the literal fall of the race in Adam, a dying God, a vica- 
rious atonement, salvation through the blood of Christ 
alone, the worthlessness of good works and of character 
as a reliance for salvation, miraculous and instantaneous 
conversion; death the end of human probation, an end- 
less and hopeless hell for all who do not accept Christ 
as their Saviour, and generally a personal Devil. I say 
essentially this has been the standard revival theology 
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of the past century and three-quarters. It was the 
theology of Whitefield, of Wesley, of Nettleton, of Sum- 
merfield, of Finney, of Kirk, of Knapp, of Earle, of 
Hammond, of Moody; and, with a little softening in 
some parts, it was the theology of Sam Jones. 

Is it the theology of the revivalists of to-day? Es- 
sentially, yes. Read the revival literature that is scat- 
tered everywhere,—books, sermons, periodicals, hymns, 
—the type of thought is nearly the same in all. 

Perhaps there is no more distinguished revivalist now 
before the English-speaking world than Dr. Torrey. 
Four years ago he held a month of meetings in Toronto, 
Canada, where I was then living. I attended week after 
week, and made myself acquainted in the most thorough 
way with his thought and methods; and I found him 
quite as narrow and dogmatic as Mr. Moody, and he 
does not have Moody’s wideness of human sympathy. 
The ‘‘blood”’ theology he proclaims without dilution and 
without apology. He strenuously declares that every 
miracle story of the Bible is histrionic fact, that the devil 
is an actual person, and that hell is a place of literal fire. 

A year and a half ago Dr. Wilbur Chapman, who is 
attaining great fame as a revivalist, spent three weeks 
in Hartford, Conn. (my present home), together with his 
company of more than a dozen associate preachers and 
singers. It was declared before he came that he was a 
man of breadth and liberality, that his work would be 
wholly unsectarian, his methods quiet and unsensational, 
and his theology entirely unobjectionable. But, as a 
fact, he outdid the patent medicine men and the show 
men as an advertiser. As to his methods, he left off 
certain features which have been most criticised in other 
evangelists, but he added new ones that were quite as 
bad; and, as to his doctrinal teaching, it was exactly the 
old system, with its infallible Bible, its literal Garden 
of Eden and fall of the race in Adam, its blood and its 
eternal hell. He seemed to make an effort to preach 
eternal torments rather gently, and to use as polite 
language as he could in connection with so impolite a 
doctrine; but he made it clear, nevertheless, that the 
torments were to be real and to continue forever. He 
told us that the greatest of all crimes is not robbery or 
drunkenness or adultery or murder, but unbelief,— 
“failure to accept Christ,’’—and that at the judgment 
day it will not be asked of us, Are you good? or, What 
have you done? or, Have you character? The only 
question will be, Did you accept or did you reject Christ? 
Such a flagrant contradiction of Christ himself made 
some of the broader of the orthodox ministers who were 
supporting him wince, but they bore it for the sake of 
the good they thought the revival might be doing. Some 
of the thoughtful went away, saying under their breath, 
“Well, this is rather hard doctrine, that our greatest 
criminals in the land are not our thieves and adulterers 
and murderers, but the men who do not accept Dr. 
Chapman’s Christ,—the doctrine that such men as 
Franklin and John Quincy Adams and Emerson and 
Longfellow and Edward Everett Hale are to be regarded 
as worse criminals than the men we put into our peni- 
tentiaries and hang!”’ 

We hear much said lately about “Gypsy Smith” and 
“Billy Sunday,’’ and their revival work. They say 
many bright and good things, as do all the revivalists. 
But their fundamental thought does not seem to differ 
materially from that of Chapman and the rest. 

Shall we not some time have revivals carried on by 
methods that are unsensational, sound, and good, and 
deriving their inspiration from a gospel that is rational, 
ethical, enlightening, uplifting, sweet, in harmony with 
the Sermon on the Mount,—a real evangel? I trust so, 
I believe so; but, when they come, they will be very far 
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removed from our popular revivals of the present and of 
the past. 

We live in a time when theological thought is moving 
forward. In every religious denomination there are 
preachers and scholars who are dropping much that is 
outgrown in the old doctrinal systems, and giving ex- 
pression through their books and in their pulpits to more 
reasonable and more uplifting views of God and man 
and religion. But these advanced, these broader- 
minded men seldom become revivalists. They are 
likely, rather, to distrust revivals and revival methods. 
Revivalists are likely to be men of limited intellectual 
training, limited reading, intense men, but narrow. Such 
men are not likely to be in sympathy with progressive 
religious thought. ‘Their theology is well-nigh certain, 
in the nature of things, to be of the dogmatic and more 
or less antiquated kind. 

As a rule, a revival in a community means an arrest, 
for the time being, of the progress of religious thought 
in that community. Worse than that, it is likely to 
mean an actual setting back of religious thought. One of 
the leading pastors of Chicago said that the great Moody 
and Sankey revival there in 1876 pushed back the re- 
ligious thought of that city at least twenty years. A 
Hartford pastor has said, since our Chapman revival, 
that that revival had put back religious progress here by 
at least ten years. 

One of the puzzles of our time is the fact that so many 
ministers of advanced views and liberal thought, who are 
endeavoring by their preaching to educate their people 
and carry them forward, are willing every three or four 
or five years to bring revivalists into their church or 
community, to preach the very theology which they 
themselves have been trying to lead their people away 
from, and thus undo the work which, with so much 
labor and pains, they themselves have been trying to 
accomplish. 

When will this inconsistency come to an end? When 
will men and churches who have outgrown the theology 
of a hundred years ago, and who believe in intelligence 
and advance, discard agencies which are inimical to 
these, and put themselves into line with those forces, 
and those only, which make for light and progress? 

HARTFORD, CONN. : 
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Seek ye First the Democracy of God. 


— 


BY REV. EDWIN A. RUMBALL,. 


One of the strangest characteristics of the greatest 
democrats and noblest patriots of almost any age or land 
is their sense of homelessness. ‘The foxes have holes 
and the birds of the air have nests, but these have no- 
where to lay their heads. We sometimes say they are 
misunderstood, and frequently declare that they are 
born before their time; but, however we express it, 
homesickness of an unusual and ideal kind is common to 
them all. Ernest Howard Crosby tries thus to express 
his yearning :— 

“T am homesick, 

Homesick for the land I never have seen, 

For the land where men rise only to lift, 

Where there is nothing over a man between him and the sky. 
That land is my true country. 

I am here by some sad, cosmic mistake, 

And I am homesick.” 

I do not believe that such a man is here by “some sad, 
cosmic mistake,’’ but I am sure that thousands of men 
and women who ‘‘spin the great wheel of earth about,”’ 
often feel just that way. Their country is a land that 
their children’s children may actually see, but they 
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only view it from afar. 
children’s land. 

No one can read the story of Jesus as it is given us in 
the New Testament without feeling that he was such a 
man. Jesus with his gospel of a kingdom of God is the 
early Christian parallel to the enthusiasm of the modern 
democratic humanitarian. Any one who only sees in 
Jesus a delightful moralist, teaching men and women in, 
pithy proverbs and beautiful parables, does not com- 
prehend but a small part of his life. He was a revolu- 
tionist, a revolutionist of the most dangerous type. His 
tools were such that they could hardly help bringing 
success. By means of ideas, powerful religious ideas for 
that age, he sought the reconstruction of society from 
the base up; and ideas are mightier far than bombs. 

He declared, in his enthusiasm for his ideal kingdom, 
that the reigning powers were evil and ruled by evil, 
that it was kings and priests who killed prophets. In 
some respects he was an anarchist, for he had _ little 
respect for civil power. For him, liberty and right were 
not to be found in any existent government. He ren- 
dered to Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, with the 
transcendent disdain which later expressed itself in the 
words, ‘“‘My kingdom is not of this world.’’ Men’s 
first duty was to seek that kingdom, then everything 
else thought needful would be added, the implication 
being that with such a vast possession men would not 
desire anything added. Enough would be a feast. The 
kingdom of God was the ideal refuge of Jesus in his moods 
of spiritual homelessness. It created a world apart from 
politics, and for thousands of his disciples later it was 
“a refuge for souls in the midst of an empire of brute 
force.” 

But ‘time makes ancient good uncouth.’”’ The land 
that Jesus sought and the land that we seek, while they 
have many fundamentals in common, carry some forms 
with difference. Ours is not a kingdom, but a democracy, 
Ours is not in some future supernatural world, but here 
in this common, every-day earth. We are not content 
to ignore the injustice of tyranny, but will use every 
humane means to abolish it. We are unable to balance 
our sense of political wrong with the hope of heaven: 
we must make the most and the best of this world. 
While eyes can see and hearts can feel, we cannot rest 
content to only preach a gospel of resignation and pa- 
tience: we must better human environment as well as 
cultivate the soul. 

But, aside from these formal and local differences, the 
aspiration of Jesus is one with ours. His word is our 
word that we are men before we are citizens. It re- 
quires more to be a man than to be a citizen. Thus, our 
modern cry is not Seek ye first the democracy you see 
around you, but Seek ye first the democracy of God; 
not First be a citizen of a visible country, but First be- 
come loyal to those declarations of righteousness which 
are presumed in the Declaration of Independence. First, 
be loyal to the America that is to be, then you are fit 
to be one of a band of comrades in the America that is, 
The democracy of God is born of the democracy of men 
and everlastingly succeeds it. The democracy of God 
is an earthly democracy with a heavenly meaning. 

The question might arise, however, at this point, is 
not such a conception of democracy fatal to all we know 
as patriotism? Can any man seek first the democracy 
of God and remain loyal to the flag of the democracy of 
man? Yes. ‘There is patriotism and patriotism. Pa- 
triotism can express one of the noblest fidelities of man, 
and it can also be, what Dr. Johnson called it, ‘‘the last 
resort of scoundrels.’’ For a large number of people 
patriotism is only a superstition. It is an emotion 
without a morality. To them patriotism fully justifies 
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the training of wholesale murderers. They deem the 
killing of a man from ‘‘a patriotic’? motive an action 
worthy of more glory than the living of a peaceful, in- 
dustrious life. It is because patriotism has been con- 
fused with the yielding of obedience, irrespective of the 
morality of the cause, that so many radical reformers 
make the word synonymous with tyranny. Wherever 
the word is used of loyalty to the land that is, in forget- 
fulness or disdain of the land that is to be, the word is 
used wrongly. Patriots have been the fathers of their 
people. They have died for what all men could not see. 
Loyalty to the present would have made them cowards. 
Loyalty to the future made them heroes. They sought 
first the unseen democracy of God, and, as the glory of 
that democracy dawned on their fellows, they also be- 
eame glorified. ‘‘The flag of one’s country,” says 
Prof. Peabody, in his “Approach to the Social Question,”’ 
“is not the symbol of one’s real country, with its follies 
and sins, its politics and trade, but the symbol of one’s 
ideal country, the nation which is as yet nothing but a 
hope.’’ If our sentiment for our flag separates us from 
other nations, if hate and intolerance are engendered 
rather than good will, then we have yet to seek for the 
spirit of democracy. ‘Above all nations is humanity,” 
and within all true democracy there is religion. If this 
is not true, then Abraham Lincoln was not the world’s 
greatest democrat. Every act of his for his country was 
an act for the world. Even as sectarianism is a menace 
to religion, so partisanship is destructive of patriotism. 
Delve below the spirit of democracy anywhere, and you 
will find religion. There is no democracy until we can 
say, Enter God; for the great democrat, churchless 
though he be, is the great expounder of religion. 

This is not a new gospel. The framers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence sought first the democracy of 
God. ‘The great watchwords of that historic document 
show how they plunged into the future. It was no at- 
tempt to describe democracy as they saw it in the eigh- 
teenth century. It does not even describe the democracy 
of the twentieth century. It was prophetic of a democ- 
racy yet to be. For example, ‘All men are born free 
and equal.’’ I have heard Americans laugh at those 
words and declare them a lie. Had they reason? Born 
free in the cotton fields of the South? born free in the 
slums of New York and |Chicago? born free in the mines 
of Pennsylvania? Are men equal? Do they receive 
equal treatment from the laws and the courts? Is the 
Sicilian, the Chinese, and the negro treated the same as 
an Englishman or the German? Does the Wall Street 
speculator or the anarchist corporation receive the same 
treatment as the petty thief? True, the words do not 
characterize the practice of the democracy of this cen- 
tury. The same is true of that other oft-quoted phrase, 
“the consent of the governed.” It is not a statement 
of justice as it is, but of what it ought to be. It is the 
ideal justice of the democracy of God. Dole has written 
in his wonderful “Spirit of Democracy,’’ “There can be 
no rightful authority which man holds over his brother 
to compel him to pay taxes against his conscience or 
to force him to go to war in a shameful cause. All 
authority at the last analysis arises out of the moral 
ground of mutual obligation.’’ It therefore is true that 
not only is the Declaration of Independence the source 
of our democracy, but in some respects our goal also. 

But the democracy of God is not only the spirit of 
humanity in politics, it affects every sphere of human 
interest and usefulness. It calls for the same comrade- 
ship in organized religion. The great watchwords of 
religion, such as ‘“‘world salvation,”’ ‘“‘love and brother- 
hood,”’ are none the less watchwords;because a pope or 
bishop has power to dismiss a minister from his people. 
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They are none the less true because the various churches 
fraternize only among those of their own belief and 
theory. They are visions of the democracy of God 
when Unitarian and Methodist, Catholic and Protestant 
shall in each community seek the good of the people 
before the good of their particular churches. The min- 
ister of the future democracy will be a man of God, be- 
cause he will be a man of the people,—their choice, 
their friend, ‘‘the man who knows everything about us 
and loves us just the same.” 

But most of all the democracy of God will be an in- 
dustrial democracy. Men will work together. They 
will ‘‘rise only to lift.’ I do not know the detailed work- 
ing of such a democracy. Its very grandeur makes me 
afraid to say that this detail will be there’and this other 
will not. Its love and good will forbid that I should 
speak in scorn of those who are too weak or too selfish 
to urge its coming; but my eyes. have seen the glory of 
its coming, and I can no longer remain blind. God has 
spoken during this last century to millions of men of 
every nation, sometimes by fire and quake, sometimes 
with quiet voice, and his word cannot return unto him 
void. 
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‘‘He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat, 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat.’’ 


We may not see the way, but we can foster the will; 
and where there is a will, a way will appear. We are 
being told by the thinking people that working men and 
women must do some hard thinking before these things 
can be. But the thinkers must be equally willing to 
share the birth-pangs of the new democracy. If the 
workers need brains, the brainy men need more heart. 
It is the spirit of humanity far more than a new system 
of economics that will give us a better world. ‘The latter 
can only be one of the children of the former. ‘The spirit 
of democracy is very personal on this industrial question 
because it is the most live issue with us to-day. It calls 
for consistency in the application of our democratic 
principle and for freedom in all true walks in life. Many 
of us are desirous of obtaining a good start of our fellows 
before we help them. We vainly imagine that, when we 
are far ahead in the race for success, we shall be the better 
able to stretch our helping hand over the intervening 
space to help our comrades; but the easiest, yea, and 
only, way is when we are alongside. The helping hand 
of successful men to faltering comrades, who should 
have been helped earlier, nearly always causes resent- 
ment. It is wrong, and therefore causes harm. Co- 
operation seems to be the only word that can express the 
true industrial ideal. Such words as capitalist, owner, 
and boss belong to slavish conditions, and neither their 
spirit nor form can have any place in that democracy 
where God is comrade and every man a glad worker in 
his toil. We cannot for long allow democracy in our 
politics and refuse it in our industries. In an increasing 
number of instances the owners of large industries are 
beginning to admit the principle of democracy in their 
work. They are beginning to share their profits with 
their workers, they are desirous of consulting their 
workers upon the business. They are going to realize 
soon that capital and labor must be one if the spirit of 
democracy is kept. They will see that men are not 
machines, not ‘‘hands,” but living souls. Each man, 
because he seeks the democracy of God, will only ask 
for fairness and justice. If any one seeks more than his 
share,&his comrades may let him for a while bear its 
burden to convince him of his misconception. The 
equality will be democratic, where men will admit greater 
returns to those who deserve them and less to those who 
shirk. But, whether a man’s place be great or small, 
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the common interest alone will be sought. Let us have 
this spirit of fairness and justice in our industries, and 
the form and details of its working will take care of them- 
selves. However hard’ may seem the process, however 
dangerous it may appear to the rich, however material- 
istic it may seem to the poor, if the first duty of every 
man of religion, every lover of humanity, is to seek the 
democracy of God, and he enter it in the humble spirit 
of the little child, then democracy must be extended so 
as to include the realm of industry. To deny this is to 
deny the spirit of humanity, which with all the moral 
momentum of the race is moving inevitably in that 
direction; and to deny that spirit is an immoral atheism. 
Seek ye first the democracy of God, and then ye need not 
be afraid of anything. 
“We, now, our fathers’ God, 
Stand where our fathers trod, 
Where sleeps their dust; 
Their high fidelity, 
Their love of liberty, 


The faith that made them free, 
Our sacred trust!” 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Ye are the Temple. 


BY M. A. NOYES. 


Can I believe this, that I am the dwelling 
Wherein the Holy Spirit deigns to rest? 

Then should I, awed beyond the power of telling, 
Make wide the spaces for my Heavenly Guest. 


There on the altar, raised to highest living, 
Bid Truth’s white flame forever purely shine; 
Call Love and Mercy as attendants, giving 
Entrance alone to what is truly thine. 


So, in thy presence, conscious, humbly kneeling, 
Teach me the power in which myself doth lie. 
Myself in thee! Thyself in me revealing! 
Our blessed oneness, thou forever nigh. 


Forever nigh! Why, that means no more sorrow, 
Means light on paths where faltering feet must fall, 
Means joy and gladness for each new to-morrow; 
The Indweller of the Temple broodeth all. 


Che Pulpit. 


A Midwinter Vacation. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


Rest in the Lord.—PsaLms xxxvii. 7. 


Let it be confessed that this subject was chosen and 
this discourse outlined during the heat of last August, 
when the thought occurred, What a joy it would be to 
have a bit of this luxurious leisure thrust into the rush 
and hurry of next winter’s work! Then came the an- 
swering thought, Why not? ‘To be sure, the vacation 
resorts will then be closed, and the details of the monthly 
calendar will so crowd the days that extended absence 
will be inconvenient. But, if taking a vacation depends 
on leaving the scenes of daily labor and getting into a 
summer hotel, then humanity has had to wait long 
ages before having a vacation, and the great majority 
of people are still deprived of that joy; for until recently 
few got off for even two weeks, and, take the country 
over, few do so even yet. Unless, then, there is some 
other way to rest, mankind must plod on unrested, 
until the grave brings final sleep. 

But there are other ways of finding rest, ways that are 
as practically followed in winter as in summer, in busy 
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times as in leisure times. He who has these ways at hiS 
control can take a vacation at any time, and it may. be 
doubted if one who has them not can find rest even in 
an August hotel. What, then, are these ways? 

We all know them. ‘They are so common that they 
would be commonplace if they did not take us into the 
deepest things of life. And the first one for us to recall. 
is to find the delight that goes with levery season and 
may be found in all work. 

Some years ago one vornitloed aeniieeneecaly! it must 
be granted—to the young woman of the house where we 
were being entertained, during August, ‘How lonely 
it must be here in the winter!’’ She was not a little 
surprised to be told that the fact was precisely the oppo- 
site from what she supposed; that the residents of that 
mountain region looked upon the summer as the dreary 
time of year,—the summer boarders, unconsciously, 
supplying that element of dreariness——and that they 
found the winter the time of most delight. Is not the 
association of ideas which brings together the thoughts 
of heat and vacation a product of modern city life? 
For the vast majority of men, taking the ages and the 
present world together, the winter, rather than the sum- 
mer, is the time of leisure. We of the urban popu- 
lations have had our lives turned awry in this as in’ so 
many other ways. For us, then, the wise course would 
seem to be to make the best of the situation, and catch, 
here and there as we can, the delights that winter affords. 

When we speak of the delights of winter, we are apt 
to think of two varieties of pleasure, both out of the 
reach of most: on the one hand there are the scientific 
joys, coming from a knowledge of snow-formations, and 
the like, and requiring some technical training; and on 
the other hand there are the athletic pleasures, from 
which many of moderate health and of sedentary habits 
are cut off. But many who cannot use either micro- 
scope or snowshoes still have eyes, and can learn how 
to see the beauties of winter, which even summer knows 
not. I remember the thrill of pleasure with which I 
first realized that it is only in winter that we can see 
the trees: in summer they are buried in leaves. And 
even after the snow has largely gone, leaving many bare 
spaces for unsteady feet, a landscape, with the trees 
outlined against hillsides on which the snow yet lingers, 
is a delight worth walking a mile to enjoy. One: per- 
ceives, then, how the elm differs from the oak and:the. 
pine from the cedar. “‘What a cunning silversmith is 
frost,’’ as Lowell has it, covering window-panes with 
tracery such as Venice never produced; and what an - 
architect is snow, as Emerson has once for all pointed 
out in his exquisite poem! Frost, then, does something 
more than pinch our fingers, and snow is not merely 
something through which to wade, as we hurry to the 
morning train. Even the “bluff sincerity and hearty 
ways”’ of the cold weather may win our admiration, so 
that we may sing, with Cowper,— 

“‘T love thee, all unlovely, as thou seem’st 
And dreaded as thou art”; 
while, if we turn to the other, the indoor, aspect of 
winter, we may sing again with him,— 
“T crown thee king of internate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, homeborn happiness,” 


Who that has read Whittier’s ‘‘Snow-bound’’ or 
Lowell’s ‘‘A Good Word for Winter’ or Gannett’s 
““A Year of Miracle’”’ can be blind to the beauty of the 
great outdoors and the greater beauty and the deeper 
significance of the great indoors of winter? Think what 
this means,—that winter is the home-time of the year. 
The cold drives us to the fireside, and the long evenings 
give the family a chance to become acquainted. The 
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home, we say, is the unit of civilization. But homes did 
not develop until the search for food drove men to colder 
climates, where the necessity of protecting tender chil- 
dren through long winters threw the parents and their 
offspring together long enough and closely enough for 
_ them to become bound together by the family tie. If 
winter has given us the family, let us gratefully forget 
his stinging shafts. 

The winter fireside! Have we not sometimes wished, 
even in the flood of summer joys, that an evening would 
come, now, and then, cool enough for a fire on the hearth? 
And, when such an evening does come, do we not grate- 
fully draw near the blaze? It was Keats, was it not? 
who wondered that so few people know how beautiful 
fire is. It may be poor financial economy, but it is the 
best spiritual economy to shut off the steam heat, now 
and then, and take our comfort as our fathers took theirs, 
from the burning of wood on the open hearth. Watch 
the forked flames as they leap to the chimney, and con- 
fess yourself akin to the Persian fire-worshippers; or 
mark the circling sparks upon the back wall, which re- 
minded Lowell of herds of startled deer. How often 
a hush falls on the circle about the blaze, a reverent 
silence, in which there may be memories from the long 
past, when our fathers gathered gratefully about the 
open log fire in their forest home, or, perhaps, tossed on 
the’ symbolic laurel boughs in an act of worship. One 
may scheme to defraud his neighbor in a steam-heated 
office, but how can one do other than wish all well be- 
side the blazing hearth? ‘‘Eyes,” says Lowell, ‘‘are 
not so common as people think, else poets would be 
plentier.””. But perhaps both eyes and poets are plentier 
than he thought. Is it Richard Le Gallienne who says 
that every man carries a dead poet about with him? 
a saying that might be bettered by making the poet liv- 
ing and not dead. We are all poets, and we have all 
eyes. Let us open them full on winter! 

That is one way to get a midwinter vacation, by 
which we mean a rest when rest is most needed: look 
for the surrounding pleasures and beauties. Scattered 
through every day are moments of delight, all along the 
weariest road are wayside privileges. How often we 
have been told that by utilizing a few moments a day in 
reading worthy books,—arranged, it may be, on some 
book-shelf, five feet long, more or less,—we may acquire 
culture without college. But there is something we can 
acquire more easily than an education, something that is 
the very heart of culture; namely, a cheerful habit of 
thought and an attitude of good will. When we have 
become wise, we shall know that a good outlook from a 
chamber’ window is worth as much, in real flesh-and- 
blood value, as a five per cent. bond, and a cheery “‘ good- 
morning’’ is as important as a nourishing breakfast. ‘To 
note the snowflake before you dust it from your sleeve 
and’see its marvellous formation; to look up from examin- 
ing the vegetables in the pantry, which you fear may be 
frozen, long enough to mark the wondrous pictures on 
the window-pane; to stop a moment in your haste to 
get indoors before becoming too chilled, and take a few 
deep breaths of the ozone-laden air, wherein is better 
protection than in an extra wrap; to utilize the long 
evenings with books or music or happy talk; to be as 
alert for the privileges of life as we are for its duties,— 
herein is wisdom. Into every life they come, and we 
differ less in the privileges we have than in the privileges 
we use. The poor enjoy often more comforts than the 
rich, and the uneducated are sometimes wiser than the 
graduates of colleges. Wise is the man, wise the woman, 
who has learned the secret of wayside pleasures! For 
such an one the field of activity is sprinkled with joys 
as a New England meadow with daisies. He has vaca- 
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tions not only in summer, but in winter; not merely of 
a week now and then, but many every day. For beauty 
rests us, and joy rests us, and the spirit is refreshed by 
contact with the brighter things of which this world is 
so full. : 

Perhaps from this we might. go on to another rule, 
though I suspect it to be, after all, the same, that we can 
find midwinter vacations by cultivating moments of 
entire repose. Dr. Ames once asked me if I had learned 
the secret of five-minute vacations, adding that they 
were what keep him alive. Surely, if we can find the 
secret of his perennial youth, we want to know it! A 
vacation five minutes long is enough to turn the tides of 
life, to relax the overstrained nerves, and to get a fresh 
start. This kind of vacation differs from that we have 
been considering in being negative: instead of a moment 
of joy it is a moment of peace. It differs, too, in that it 
can be had at any time, no matter how sordid or unhope- 
ful are our surroundings. To let go; to relax every 
nerve; to loosen the grip on the world, a grip often as 
hard to maintain and at the same time as hard to let 
go as the handles of a faradic battery,—this brings in- 
stant relief to the tired frame and to that power of atten- 
tion which we so habitually ignore, but which is so 
central in all our efforts. Let go! And let the world 
go! Have no fear, it will not escape, you will find it 
there when your hand again closes upon it; and, instead 
of its being your master, you will master it. 

In both these cases the rest we get is, as the text has it, 
“in the Lord.” The marginal reading of the Psalmist’s 
word is “Be silent in the Lord.’”’ Stop babbling, and 
let God speak. Stop interfering and let God work. 
Forget for a moment your petty plans and let God plan. 
That is what happens when you watch the wondrous 
snowflake melt on your sleeve or when you close your 
eyes and are utterly still. People say sometimes that 
they cannot be still; and, if we may judge from appear- 
ances, some seem to have lost that power. But alas for 
him of whom that is true! Almost as well be under the 
power of strong drink or of pernicious drugs, as to be 
under the power of the demon of hurry. Let no one 
flatter himself that it is an indication of commendable 
energy thus to be ever under pressure, or that he can get 
more done that way. God is not in a hurry, as Theo- 
dore Parker once exclaimed in an agony of haste; and his 
work, which is the only work worth doing, is never done 
in a hurry. Stop before the nerveless hand overthrows 
the labor of years; stop before the tired brain loses 
its executive power; stop before you lose the ability 
to set yourself to your task and the equally important 
ability to turn from the task; stop and rest, rest in the 
Lord! 

And so we might pass on to a third rule, only with 
the suspicion that it is again the same rule we have been 
considering, that we may find midwinter vacations by 
taking our tasks aright, finding our rest not here and 
there along the way, but everywhere, not in respites from 
our work, but in the work itself. Last June I had the 
pleasure of delivering the baccalaureate address before 
a school for boys. At the close the oldest graduate 
of the school, a man well along in years, came forward, 
took me by the hand, and gave me back in just three 
words the sum of what I had been trying to say in a 
forty-minute discourse,—‘‘Love your job!’”’ That is 
what he said. ‘I tell these boys in their studies, and I 
tell them as they go out into the world, and I tell them 
whenever I meet them in business ways, Love your job!” 
Is not that wisdom, and happiness, and _ success? 
Who ever did well what he hated to do? And who ever 
failed to do well what he did with all his heart? Willing 
feet are swift feet, and the day is short to him who enjoys 
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his work. Nothing is so restful as happiness, and human 
machinery that is oiled with the oil of gladness runs with 
the least friction. He who needs no vacation has one 
all the time; and he who is thus fortunate is not the 
nerved, driven man, unaware of his own weariness, but 
the man who moves along life’s ways as smoothly as 
the locomotive upon its rails and as joyously as the 
lark mounting its melodious way toward heaven. 

And what is such an one doing all the time but resting 
in the Lord? We can rest, not only between our tasks, 
but in our tasks. It is not work that tires us, half so 
much as friction; and by friction we mean worry, anxiety, 
fear, and undue haste. But what are all these if they 
be not estrangement from God? What occasion is 
there for worry, anxiety, haste, or fear if we really live 
in God? 

Nor is the case different when we turn to another rule 
for finding rest,—still a rule we must suspect as one with 
those we have already considered,—that we rest our- 
selves by retiring within ourselves. Hear what Marcus 
Aurelius says of this:— 

“Men seek retreat for themselves, houses in the coun- 
try, seashore, and mountains; and thou, too, art wont 
to desire such things very much. But this is altogether 
the mark of the most common sort of men, for it is in 
thy power whenever thou shalt choose to retire into 
thyself. For nowhere either with more quiet or more 
freedom from trouble does a man retire than into his own 
soul, particularly when he has within him such thoughts 
that by looking into them he is immediately in perfect 
tranquillity. Constantly, then, give to thyself this re- 
treat, and renew thyself; and let thy principles be brief 
and fundamental, which, as soon as thou shalt recur to 
them, will be sufficient to cleanse the soul completely, 
and send thee back free from all discontent with the things 
to which thou returnest.’’ 

What, then, is it thus to retire within one’s soul but 
to company there with God? Just as the momentary 
appreciation of the joy or beauty of the world is a drink- 
ing in of God, and the sinking momentarily into the peace 
of things, body and mind utterly at rest, is but lying 
down in the everlasting arms, so retirement into one’s 
self is the entrance into a realm of God’s revelation. 

“Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him,” 
as George Herbert has it; and, when we turn from the 
outer world, where the noise and bustle may, for the time, 
drown the still small voice to the world within, we sud- 
denly find ourselves again in divine company, having 
approached God, as it were, from another angle. As we 
sang this morning, the Word of God may seem to say to 
us 
“My child, 
Why seek me so all day? 
Now journey inward to thyself, 
And listen by the way.”’ 

Yes, but there is still the necessity of having something 
there to which we may profitably listen! Or, as Marcus 
Aurelius stated it, ‘particularly when he has within 
him such thoughts that by looking into them he is im- 
mediately in perfect tranquillity.’’ One’s inmost thoughts 
are not necessarily, or always, such as will rest the soul, 
“The wicked,’ says Isaiah, ‘‘are like the troubled sea, 
when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt. 
There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.”” But to 
one whose principles, again to quote from Aurelius, 
are “brief and fundamental,”’ still better to one who, in 
the words of the Prayer Book, is “in charity with all 
men,”’ best of all to one who, in Jesus’ choicest phrase, 
is “pure in heart,” there is rest within! There is rest 
within, because God is there. 
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Who will compute the value religion has been to the 
world merely in terms of rest? Its moral promptings, its 
stimulating effect, its power to fit the soul for heaven, here 
or hereafter, is frequently enough presented. But as a 
medicine for sick souls, as a quieting influence on troubled 
hearts, as a refuge from the storms of a tumultuous life,— 
in a word, as a resting influence,—its value is such as, 
alone, to make it a priceless boon to heavy-laden men and 
women. Who shall say what broken lives there are to- 
day, lives comfortless to their possessors and of little 
use to the world, that might have been joyous and force- 
ful if the sweet influence of religion had been given its 
place; and the vastly greater number who have learned 
to rejoice in sorrow, endure courageously in pain, and 
accept life with the confiding of trustful childhood, be- 
cause they have taken into their souls the benefit of a 
natural relation with the God whom we all need every 
hour of our sojourn! 

And so it is that our rules for getting a winter vaca- 
tion, for finding rest,—that is, when the occasion seems 
least propitious,—come all to one rule, Rest in the Lord! 
Rest between whiles, by catching glimpses of his beauty 
as you hurry on your way; rest also between whiles by 
dropping, now and then, into the Eternal Arms; rest 
in your work by seeing it as part of an eternal process, 
you and your work together carried along by a power that 
will allow nothing to fall useless to the ground; and rest by 
retiring into your own soul, there to see visions, there to 
commune with God. I suppose that, if we were to sum 
up all the things that make for weariness and discontent, 
we should find them all to%be departures from perfect 
unity with God. Andi ifj we’sum up the things that rest 
and refresh the soul, and that make work easy and life 
a joy, we shall find all these to be acts and motives in 
harmony with the Divine Will. Within that will there 
is no weariness; outside it, no rest. 

To master life, then, or to be mastered by it, is the 
alternative open to us. In these days of high pressure, 
in the social world as well as in the world of trade, there 
is need, as never before, to summon men to arrest them- 
selves in the mad chase, and ask themselves whither they 
are going and what it is all about. Are you an immortal 
soul? Then acquit yourself as a child of heaven, not 
snatching the supposed prizes of earth so madly. What 
shall it profit to gain the whole world and lose not only 
the hope of heaven, but the power to enjoy this present 
state? Are you only mortal, ending all with death? 
Then waste not the precious days with trivialities, but 
make the principles ‘‘brief and fundamental’’; seek the 
things that abide, the real things, true, pure, and of 
good report. Well did the ancient Hindus pray, “From 
Mistaking money for 
wealth, we suffer the pains of poverty while piling up 
fortunes that bring cursing instead of blessing. For- 
getting that a home is more than a house, even a mansion, 
we strain our nerves to the breaking point to get ele- 
gance that is as far from comfort as is the direst beggary. 
Imagining that gayety and the mad whirl of society is 
one with happiness, we rush away from peace and into 
turmoil, leaving sweet content far behind in our deso- 
late homes. And, supreme error, inclusive of all others, 
forgetting that we are primarily spirits and only sec- 
ondarily bodies, we try for the satisfactions of life, 
try for them madly, where, precisely where, they are 
not to be found. On the other hand, how sweetly simple 
is the satisfying life! Summer and winter, day and night, 
rejoicing and sorrowing, living and at last dying, all in 
God! ‘Thou hast made us for thyself, and our hearts 
are not at peace until they rest in thee!”” Rest, then, 
oh, rest in the Lord! 

WINCHESTER, Mass, 
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First Century Judaism.* 


Dr. Hollmann has succeeded in giving in 
short compass a remarkably good picture of 
the Jewish religious life of the first century 
of our era. The style is attractive, the 
points are well chosen, and the descriptions, 
with perhaps a single exception, are accu- 
rate. The unity of the Judaism of the time 
(which he regards as depending not on race, 
but on religion), the differences of view be- 
tween the Palestinian and the Alexandrian 
Jews and within the Palestinian community, 
the absence of rigid dogma, the domination 
of the law and the influence of the syna- 
gogue, the characters and roles of Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes, the popular form 
of piety, especially the Messianic belief, and 
the religious basis and significance of the 
Apocalyptic writings,—all these, though they 
lie in a well-worked field, he treats with ad- 
mirable freshness, clearness, and force. ‘The 
exposition of Judaism naturally involves a 
comparison between it and the teaching of 
Jesus, whose ethical and religious clear- 
sightedness and elevation he brings out into 
strong relief without ignoring the fact that 
he was under the influence of certain ideas 
of the time. His view that the title, ‘‘Son 
of man,’’ and the conception of the Messiah 
involved in it were derived from the Ethiopic 
“Enoch” (chs. li. ff.) is probably correct; 
but it may be doubted whether the eschato- 
logical passages in the Gospels in which this 
title occurs are to be assigned to Jesus him- 
self. The statement in Phil. ii. 6 appears to 
be based on a passage in the Slavonic 
“Enoch” (xxix. 4), and Luke x. 18 recalls 
the next passage (xxix. 5), so that such con- 
ception may have been introduced by edi- 
tors of the gospel material. The one point 
that Hallmann seems to exaggerate is the 
alleged formalism and hypocrisy of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and the deteriorating 
effect of their legal conception of religion, 
wherein he follows Schurer. With his state- 
ment should be compared what Montefiore 
says in his ‘‘Hibbert Lectures.” Hallmann 
adds, however, that his indictment is to be 
taken in a general way. ‘There were many 
worthy men, he thinks, among the Pharisees. 
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RELIGION AND THE MopDERN Minp. Frank 
Carleton Doan. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. 1909.—Since Prof. Clarke set the 
fashion of writing on theology in untechnical 
language, it has not been so uncommon as 
it once was to find books of this class which 
can be read with interest and ‘‘understanded 
of the people’; but Dr. Doan has bettered 
his predecessors by writing a distinctly theo- 
logical book which is not only interesting, 
but positively thrilling. That he is capable 
of writing for scholars is evident from his 
essays printed in philosophical journals, two 
of which appear in the appendix to the 
present volume; but the addresses which 
make up the body of the book, originally 
given before professional and academic au- 
diences, and now printed with some enlarge- 
ments and modifications, are not for scholars 
alone, but for all who think seriously upon 
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the paramount human concern of religion. 
This claim upon popular interest is due not 
only to the style, which is thoroughly human 
and exceptionally readable, but also to the 
thought, which is profoundly vital in that 
it is organically related as well to the per- 
sistent religious needs and aspirations of 
man as to the deepest tendencies of present 
philosophical thinking. If Dr. Doan’s fond- 
ness for the speech of the street sometimes 
betrays him into expressions which are below 
the elevation of his theme and thought, they 
are so manifestly spontaneous and not de- 
signed that dislike is speedily lost in appre- 
ciation. For the book is the outburst of a 
passionately religious heart and a philo- 
sophically instructed mind, and has the 
charm which every book has that is written 
straight out of an experience which the 
author would commend to others. In a 
word, the book is a philosophy of religion 
transfigured into an evangel. Dr. Doan is 
a humanist.. Like his fellows in this most 
promising among current philosophical move- 
ments, he acknowledges the whole man, 
heart and will, no less than brain, as in evi- 
dence for philosophy. It is not strange if, 
in zeal for the newly appreciated factors, he 
and others of his company unduly depreciate 
the hitherto almost exclusively honored ele- 
ments of human nature in order to exalt 
those which are but now coming to their 
rights. Emancipators are seldom just to 
former masters, and we suspect that a great 
deal of the work now being done in ‘‘the 
period of reconstruction’ will have to be 
laboriously and painfully undone in the near 
future; but all honor to those who are now 
fighting for the deliverance of humanity en- 
slaved by intellectualistic formularies. Asa 
humanist, Dr. Doan’s principal reliance is 
upon experience, taken as a whole and in- 
terpreted frankly in anthropomorphic forms, 
since in truth we have no others in which 
to interpret it. Why, then, should we un- 
dertake to ascertain by logical argument 
whether or no God is, instead of acting as if 
he were to see what experience follows? 
For himself, he has made the great experi- 


ment and won the great experience with its: 


unimpeachable verdict. Why reason about 
prayer, instead of praying to see what comes 
of it? Again, he has opened his heart to, the 
great Father and received unmistakable re- 
sponse. Experience is decisive and its tes- 
timony is unequivocal. The significance of 
this appeal to experience appears in the in- 
tensity with which Dr. Doan writes. ‘‘Take 
a plain modern man,’ he says, “‘and insist 
upon it that God is perfect, infinite, and all 


that. He will say: ‘Certainly, of course, 
sure thing!’ But what of it?”’ That is just 
the point: many a man so acknowledges 


God, many a theologian so writes of him. 
Sure thing!—but what does God mean in 
habitual thought and the ordinary conduct of 
life? To Dr. Doan, God means something,— 
nay, means everything,—and he would have 
other men reach the living God through the 
same living experience. In thus emphasizing 
the worth of experience, Dr. Doan commands 
our unqualified sympathy and enthusiastic 
admiration; but in his attempt to interpret 
this experience we are not so sure of his 
success. He speaks often of the Man-God 
because the only way in which we can con- 
ceive of God is in the terms of man. Since, 
then, man is a growing being, it follows that 
God also must be thought of as in process 
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of growth. Furthermore, if God and man 
are intimately one, the experience of man is 
likewise experience of God who, perforce, 
aspires in our aspiration, suffers in our suffer- 
ing, is weak in our weakness. This view of 
“the becoming God,’’ limited and imperfect 
just because he is still in the making, has ~ 
truth which the older concept of God as 
Absolute Being indubitably lacked, but, per- 
haps, it also ignores a truth which the theory 
it vehemently opposes emphasized to advan- 
tage. There is already a tendency to com- 
bine the two views in a critical monism of 
which it is not possible here to speak; but 
from Dr. Doan’s own pragmatical point of 
view we occasionally find ourselves asking, as 
we read his fervid sentences, how far his grow- 
ing God has actually got on, and whether 
he is to keep on growing or suffer arrested 
development. To the latter question Dr. 
Doan would answer that that depends on us. 
“We through him and he through us are 
eternal,—provided we and he meet the con- 
dition of life! provided we and he overcome! 
provided we and he do continuously master 
the great universe’s Anstoss, do meet master- 
fully the great world’s every shock of dis- 
aster, defeat, sorrow, and disgrace! pro- 
vided we and he do gain the victory! In 
any other case whatsoever, we and he, being 
perishable in our origin, will surely die the 
death, will surely subside into the great, the 
very amorphous, the very cosmic, formless 
beast whence we and he arose’’ (p. 112). 
Surely this is the exhortation of a prophet 
rather than the instruction of a philosopher. 
For, if God and we are partners, responsibility 
for the outcome of affairs cannot rest on our 
shoulders alone. Surely there should be 
such reciprocity that we may be uplifted by 
his greater power and wisdom unless, indeed, 
he have no power or wisdom of his own be- 
yond that which man supplies. The latter 
supposition, however, would contradict the 
whole tenor of Dr. Doan’s thought. True, 
he declares that God is essentially and simply 
just the spirit of humanity (p. 65); but, on 
the other hand, he speaks of him as “the 
enduring, steady, patient, and hopeful leader 
of this procession of human spirits within 
his large, generous, and courageous life” (p. 
69), as a “father who. . . is struggling 
towards a larger life even in the very hour 
when his anxious spirit is leading the son in 
the way wherein his older soul has already 
moved” (p. 68), “‘in whose age-long, storm 
centred life he has even now gained un- 
speakably in patience, in courage, in hope- 
fulness, and in all those splendid infinities 
you and I are staggering and working 
toward” (p. 132)... Dr. Doan even goes so 
far as to say, ‘‘In all that is human he must 
and shall and will be absolute,—tenderly, 
compassionately absolute; absolutely pa- 
tient, absolutely hopeful, absolutely loving, 
absolutely brave, absolutely human!” (p. 
74). If such sentences be taken seriously, 
we must conclude that Dr. Doan does not 
mean that God and man are one and man 
is that one, even as the absolutist is sup- 
posed to have held that God was that one, 
but that they are one in the mutuality of 
love, and, furthermore, that the older, wiser, 
better member of the partnership may rea- 
sonably be trusted to prosper the united in- 
terests. Still occupying Dr. Doan’s prag- 
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‘matist point of view, we may fairly ask 


whether a God, strong and wise enough ulti- 
mately to achieve the victory and therewith 
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to bring many, if not all, souls to goodness 
and glory, is not so important as to be indis- 
pensable. That would partially relieve our 
instinctive objection to the limited God in 
whom Dr. Doan believes: be he limited or 
infinite matters little, pragmatically, pro- 
vided he can be depended upon to win out, 
not by making bare his holy arm of power, 
but by so revealing his heart of love as to 
bring all to share his conflict and his triumph. 
A limited God, a human God, demanded for 
the needs of human life. Yes, but perhaps 
these very determining needs demand more 
than this, a more which incorporates instead 
of cancelling this. It must be evident that 
Dr. Doan has most interesting affiliations 
with the tendency which has led, and still 
leads, many Christians to contend earnestly 
for the deity of Christ, and is, in fact, a val- 
uable and suggestive interpretation of that 
tendency. Mrs. Browning gave a similar 
interpretation in much of her religious 
poetry :-— 

“Where the Spirits seven do show in heaven 

A MAN upon the throne.”’ 


Noteworthy as Dr. Doan’s book is, we vent- 
ure to brave his scorn by suggesting that 
if, instead of unduly disparaging the intel- 
lect, he will apply his own keenly analytic 
intellect to the interpretation of his religious 
experience a little more freely and consist- 
ently, he will produce a book for which we 
shall thank him even more heartily than we 
do for this, 


A Literary {History oF THE ENGLISH 
PropLex. Vol. III. By !J. J. Jusserand. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.— 
This volume is part second of the history of 
literature from the Renaissance to the Civil 
War, and concludes the great series in which 
this gifted Frenchman has described the 
course of things in the literary world of 
England. Queen Elizabeth had been many 
years on the throne, and things were going 
on in England much as they were in other 
countries. There was a public that sought 
for amusement and the majority for amuse- 
ments that were rude andcruel. ‘There were 
many playhouses and many who catered to 
the tastes of a populace which was pleased 
by representations of wickedness of every 
kind, and yet the mind of the people was 
awakening to the possibilities of better 
things. The sense of humor was refined and 
romantic rather than coarse, and cruel ad- 
ventures were applauded. Into this world 
of disorder and expectation came Christo- 
pher Marlowe, who offered to the public 
“the first well-conceived and solidly built 
tragedy in English literature, a well-joined 
one, with carefully drawn characters, inter- 
esting and full of life.’”’ He was the one 
who brought to a focus the tendencies of the 
predecessors of Shakespeare. Then came 
the master mind to whom our author de- 
votes two hundred and twenty pages packed 
with information and showing the signs of 
incredible industry. This is the most inter- 
esting disquisition upon the work and genius 
of Shakespeare which has come under the 
writer’s notice ina long time. It is the more 
interésting because the author writes as a 
Frenchman, from a point of view so far 
removed from the average Anglo-Saxon 
that he brings out both beauties and defects 


which would not be noticed by the English | 


reader. Much of the work of Shakespeare 
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he regardsias mere hack work, done to please 
the multitude,fand the best of his produc- 
tions, inspired work written to please him- 
self. He has little regard for the comedies 
and a great dislike for ‘‘King Lear.’’ Much 
of the material in these plays he regards as 
mere filling or theatrical devices. All the 
more impressive is the praise that he gives 
the great English dramatist, because it is 
evidently forced out of him in spite of many 
dislikes and prejudices by sheer admiration 
of the overpowering genius of Shakespeare. 
He sums up his judgment of his place in lit- 
erature by giving an account of the impres- 
sions that would be made upon the mind 
of an intelligent traveller who should visit 
Florence and put himself there under the 
influence of the great poets and artists,— 
Dante, Petrarch, Cellini, Michael Angelo, 
Fra Angelico, and Savonarola,—and then, as 
the traveller moves northward, a doubt 
occurs, and at times he ‘“‘questions whether 
the soul, the mind, the heart, remain as truly 
filled to overflowing as when one leaves that 
museum of the thoughts which have stirred 
mankind, the works of Shakespeare.”’ The 
concluding chapters relate to the contem- 
poraries and successors of Shakespeare and 
the aftermath. Among the contempora- 
ries are Francis Bacon, to whom he gives a 
great place as being, after More, the second 
Englishman as famous on the continent as 
in his own country. He makes no contribu- 
tion to the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, 
excepting a brief remark in a footnote, in 
which he speaks of ‘‘the indefensible theory 
according to which Bacon would, in hypo- 
thetical moments of leisure, forgetting then 
all he knew of history and geography, have 
secretly written, to amuse himself and mys- 
tify posterity, the dramas of the one of all 
his contemporaries with whom he had least 
in common,—to wit, Shakespeare.”’ 


Toe PinGRim FATHERS, THEIR CHURCH 
AND CoLony. By Winnifred Cockshott. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Our 
author does not profess to be an expert ‘stu- 
dent of the history of the Pilgrim fathers,— 
indeed, he calls himself ‘‘a novice,’’—but 
he says it is many years since a popular book 
was published on the subject as a whole. 
He thinks, therefore, that there may be 
room for such a work. So far as possible he 
has consulted the original sources of infor- 
mation, and tried to test statements com- 
monty accepted. He writes with a well- 
balanced mind and does not allow his preju- 
dices to color his judgment of the Puritans, 
the Pilgrims, and their opponents. ‘Those 
who are interested in the early history of 
New England, but have not access to many 
books and have little knowledge of the sub- 
ject, will find in this work a definite and easily 
understood description of Separatism, Puri- 
tanism, with the difference between the 
Puritans and the Pilgrims fairly set forth, 
together with an account of Brown, Brewster, 
Robinson, Bradford, and other leaders in 
these movements and their relations in 
England to the Established Church and the 
civil authorities. What they did, what they 
suffered in England, why some of them went 
to Leyden and what happened there, with 
the inducements to make a new home in 
a new world, are set forth with distinctness. 
The sailing of the Mayflower and what hap- 
pened to the crew and passengers, the early 
days in Plymouth, the sufferings of the 
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due Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 1. The Social Welfare Work of Unitarian 
Churches. 

No. 2. Working with Boys. By Rev. Elmer 
S. Forbes. 

No. 3, The Individual and the Social Order in 
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The Social Conscience and the 
Religious Life 
By Francis G. Peabody 


The development of the social conscience is 
the most striking characteristic of the present 
age. Never before have so many persons been 
so deeply concerned with the social question. 
Naturally the churches have been greatly 
affected by this awakening, and many people 
have feared lest a social program should be sub- 
stituted for religious faith. Others have wel- 
comed social service as a new form of religion. * 
The truth is that religion will spiritualize the 
social question and the social question will 
socialize religion, and it will be found at last 
that the call of the social conscience is both 
a call to man and a call from God. 
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Today that peril is not the danger of 
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hordes, but arises from the increasing number 
of our own people who continue to dwell in the 
midst of Christian influences and yet insist 
upon their right to live their own lives regard- 
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Christian institutions. Striking confirmation 
is given that this is no imaginary danger, and 
the threefold nature of the peril is made 
evident. 
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people, the reduction of their number by 
starvation and disease, and their relations 
with the Indians, make a never-to-be-for- 
gotten tale of heroism, high ideals, and hon- 
orable self-sacrifice. The defection of many 
who sought their own interest, the selfish 
schemes of adventurers and agitators, the 
unfortunate encounters with the Indians, 
when wrongs were inflicted on both sides, 
for which there were no visible means of 
atonement, led on to further misfortunes 
and finally to a devastating war with the 
Indians, which would have been as wicked 
as it was cruel, had it not been occasioned 
by ignorance, fears which were groundless 
but terrifying, and incidents which seemed 
to justify the most fearful apprehensions. 
In Bermuda and the West Indies to-day are 
to be found some of the descendants of the 
Indians who were sold as slaves at the close. 
of the war, a son of King Philip among the 
number. The account of Roger Williams 
sets him in a light somewhat different from 
that in which he is commonly seen, and 
illustrates a drift of things in the early days 
of the Massachusetts colonies not well 
understood. Besides the religious question, 
which was always up, whether in Plymouth, 
Salem, or Boston, there was an eager desire 
to make money on the part of those who had 
invested in the new ventures, the lawless 
conduct of adventurers who were as ready 
for piracy as they were for honest work, 
and the plans of men who, with wide vision, 
were laying the foundations of a new world. 
Politics and the fear of enemies will often 
account for things that are set down to 
the credit of religious bigotry and fanaticism. 


Brsyica, IpEas oF ATONEMENT: ‘THEIR 
HisTorRyY AND SIGNIFICANCE. By Ernest 
Dewitt Burton, John Merlin Powis Smith, 
and Gerald Birney Smith. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. Postpaid 
$1.11.—This interesting book traces the 
modifications of and the progress in the ideas 
of atonement from the religion of the prim- 
itive Hebrews to the final ideas of the late 
New ‘Testament writers. Instead of the 
same idea prevailing unmodified through- 


out or the same idea being gradually devel- |} 


oped, the idea has a great variety of forms, 
and the form of the idea at one time is con- 
tradictory of the form held at another time. 
There is the same contradiction between 
different writers of prominence in the Bible. 
To attempt to reduce all the ideas of atone- 
ment to one doctrine is to misunderstand 
most or all of what is written in the Bible 
on the subject. A good deal of the modern 
teaching and preaching does this. Rather 
wide-spread is the idea that a penalty is 
exacted of the sinner for his sin, and that 
another takes the penalty and thus makes 
atonement for the sinner. He is set free 
from the penalty. A quotation from the 
book on this point is illuminating—‘ Finally, 
then, no New Testament writer teaches the 
doctrine that the death of Jesus satisfies 
a demand of God that sin shall be punished or 
is substitutionary in the sense that in it 
Jesus endures the punishment due to others.”’ 
To interpret the New Testament as contin- 
uing the idea that prevails in parts of the 
Old Testament, that sin and righteousness 
can be transferred from one person to an- 
other, is to misinterpret the whole New Tes- 
tament teaching on the subject, ‘‘Primitive no- 
tions of the transfer of guilt or righteousness 
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from one person to another are outgrown.” 
The prophets and the priests in later Old Tes- 
tament times were in contradiction. The 
priests perpetuated much of the primitive 
thought, while the prophets were often 
sharply at variance with them, insisting 
on the bearing of each man’s sin by himself, 
upon the need of repentance that pardon 
be obtained. The New Testament is much 
more in accord with the prophetic than with 
the priestly party of the Old Testament. 
“The prophets’ emphasis upon repentance 
is the core of the New Testament teaching.”’ 
The book has two chapters in conclusion 
which discuss the value of the idea of atone- 
ment in modern thought. There is an ex- 
tensive bibliography. 


Davin. By Cale Young Rice. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co.—The Bible 
writers at their greatest are our supreme 
representatives of that ‘‘grand style’? which 
Mr. Arnold has defined so felicitously, 
“When a noble nature, poetically gifted, 
treats with simplicity or severity a serious 
subject.”” Consequently, one who would 
paraphrase or dramatize the great Bible 
stories should possibly count ten or a 
hundred, or even a thousand, before deciding 
that he can really add something or even 
come up to the rather “large order”’ of the 
original. Milton, we may say, succeeded. 
Browning wrote an interesting commentary 
on a part of the story of Saul and David. 
Mr. Rice has tried his hand at dramatizing 
certain Biblical passages; e.g., the story of 
David and Goliath, the jealousy of Saul, 
the love of Michal, the story of the Witch 
of Endor. ‘Take the last. The account 
in the twenty-eighth chapter of the first 
book of Samuel is a wonderful piece of lit- 
erature in its dramatic vividness, its massive 
simplicity, and also in its great touches of 
a common humanity,—as in the poor 
woman’s sympathy for poor, weary, and 
hungry king. Mr. Rice has hardly bettered 
all this, though let us be just. There is 
strength in such lines as these, where the 
woman calls up Samuel,— 

“Prophet of Israel, who art beyond 

The troubling and the terrifying grave, 

The immeasurable moan and melancholy 

Of ways that win to Sheol—Rise! Arise.’’ 


And these describing Samuel,— 
“Who looketh with 


Omniscience in his mien, and there is, chill 
And cling about him of eternity!” 


We have here and there some truly poetic 
lines and some real sense of dramatic values. 
It would be a good exercise for the student 
to compare this version of David’s lament 
over Saul and Jonathan with the Biblical 
poem. But, by the way, we do not quite 
see what authority there is, in the scene 
where Saul throws his javelin at David, 
for making David rush wildly upon the 
king. Certainly the account in Samuel 
suggests nothing of the sort. 


STANDARD CONCERT REPERTORY AND 
OTHER CONCERT PrecES. By George P. 
Upton. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.75.—We remember hearing a woman, 
who was wandering rather aimlessly about 
a gallery of a great exposition, say in a 
dazed manner, ‘“‘I don’t seem to get the 
sense of these pictures without a catalogue.” 
What she thought was a picture of Jerusalem 
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possibly turned out to be a New England 
pasture; what seemed to be a Turneresque 
house on fire might be the death of Nelson. 
Many of us find ourselves in about the same 
predicament at a modern concert. We 
somewhat wildly peruse the programme 
descriptions of what we are about to hear, 
fearful lest, as Rufus Choate said, we should 
“dilate with the wrong emotions.” Such 
a carefully prepared volume as this may 
rescue us from our sad straits. Without 
going at all deeply into the technique or 
even the possibly abstruse meanings of a 
musical composition, Mr. Upton has given 
us definite and concise information con- 
cerning the overtures, suites, symphonic 
poems, etc., which make up the average 
concert programme. For instance, we have 
a brief description of Grieg’s Peer Gynt 
Suite, No. 2; about which many of us, who 
only know No. 1, will be glad to hear. The 
overtures and preludes to several of Wag- 
ner’s operas are briefly characterized. .A 
good deal of space is given to Tschaikowsky’s 
fascinating work. Mr. Arthur Foote’s music, 
inspired by verses from Omar Khdayyd4m, 
is commented upon. And so, in a way that 
can reach the average listener, who is not 
first of all musical,—in a way, too, that 
“the hearer can well understand,’’—all 
the chief overtures, preludes, and suites of 
the concert-room are taken up and analyzed, 
so that ‘‘without a catalogue” a fairly 
intelligent man can hardly fail to ‘‘get the 
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.sense’’ of what he has heard at a popular 


concert. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By George Haven 
Putnam, Litt.D. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—This book was conceived by 
a man of intelligence familiar with the sub- 
ject and capable of making his monograph 
interesting to all citizens of the republic 
who care for the memory of her great ‘‘ War 
President.’? Mr. Putnam heard the New 
York speech of Lincoln in February, 1860. 
He afterward went into the war, held a com- 
mission as major, suffered in Libby Prison, 
and from the beginning to the end was the 
loyal supporter of the President and the 
commander-in-chief of the army. He brings 
out in a fresh way the great qualities shown 
by Lincoln in his dealings with his cabinet 
and his army commanders, and lays especial 
emphasis upon the fact that, while Lincoln 
was the commander-in-chief of the army, 
he was always at the rear where he was re- 
sponsible for the appointment or the with- 
drawal of generals in the various depart- 
ments, and he was also constantly subject 
to comment and criticism from people of 
many kinds in the North, who, as is usual 
in such cases, thought they knew more 
about the subject than the person who was 
compelled to take upon his mind and con- 
science the mighty responsibilities of the 
nation, and who knew, as no one else could 
know, the dangers and difficulties which were 
to be met and overcome. The volume in- 
cludes a reprint of Lincoln’s famous speech 
in New York, with an introduction by Judge 
Nott and annotations by him and by Cephas 
Brainerd of the New York bar. It contains 
also a series of letters which passed between 
Judge Nott and Lincoln in 1860. In con- 
nection with the death of Lincoln a curious 
story is told. Putnam happened to be at 
that time in North Carolina, where there 
were no telegraphic communications. He 
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went to a negro cabin to be shaved by an old 
man who was too agitated to use his razor. 
In explanation he said, ‘“‘Somethin’s hap- 
pened to Massa Linkum. Wecolored folks— 
we get news, or we get half news, sooner 
than you uns, I dunno jes’ what it is, but 
somethin’ has gone wrong with Massa Lin- 
kum.” Some hours later a courier came 
with the astonishing news of ‘Lincoln’s 
death. The colored people were waiting in 
anxious expectation for the bad news which 
they were sure was coming. 


Tue Master. By Irving Bacheller. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 
A careless reader or one who reads merely 
for entertainment might go through this 
book without detecting the high purpose of 
the author. In a large part it is a story of 
adventure of which Rog Rone, otherwise 
known as Cap’n Rog, with his game leg and 
cane, is a principal character. ‘There is 
plenty of outdoor life and stirring incident, 
all of which might have been made into a 
story without any connection with the 
deeper motives which stirred men on one 
side to anarchy and on the other to disin- 
terested benevolence. Rog Rone turns out 
to be not merely a vivacious and vicious 
mariner ready for adventure on land or sea, 
but the secret agent of a band of anarchists 
who are bomb throwers and murderers. 
Of them and their doings we have some ac- 
count, of their plottings at the beginning of 
the tale and their confusion and defeat at the 
end of it. We have also the Master, work- 
ing quietly to defeat the plans of the violent 
and to infuse the spirit of brotherhood into 
the rich, the prosperous, and the leaders of 
the race. A love-story runs through the 
narrative and comes, as it should, to a happy 
ending. 


THE TRIAL BEFORE Pirate. By Edward 
Holton James. Concord, Mass.: Published 
by the Author. 50 cents.—This book is a 
search for the origins of democracy. The 
author goes back to the Greeks, who gave the 
word to the world; but he does not find real 
democracy there. He finds caste govern- 
ment,—the masses governed by the privi- 
leged classes. He fails to.find it in-Rome. 
The first trace of it is in Christianity. Jesus 
was the most broad-minded, most demo- 
cratic-spirited person of ancient times. 
Jesus is the first to assert the value of man 
as such. Contrary to the usual concep- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus that “it is not 
of this world,”’ Jesus really entered politics, 
and called upon the people to revolutionize 
their ideas and their practice of society and 
government. In the trial before Pilate it 
was democracy that was on trial. Mr. 
James believes that Pilate was not sincere 
in attempting to save Jesus, that he only 
wanted to please the mob. Jesus and the 
common people, the democracy, were op- 
posed by the governor and the priests. The 
crucifixion of Jesus was the putting down of 
the first great movement for democracy. 


Srupigs In GALILEE. By Ernest W. Gur- 
ney Masterman. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $1.12.—This is a valuable 
book for those who are interested in the 
study of the Bible or are engaged in teaching 
it toothers. The land where Jesus spent most 
of his life hasa peculiar interest. This book 
is richly illustrated, and presents a vivid 
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description of Galilee as it is, and recalls, as 
accurately as scholarship can, what it was like 
inthe time of Jesus. The people, their occu- 
pations, the fields and hills, and all that lives 
in and on them, the towns, the sea, all the 
varied aspects of the land which holds Naza- 
reth within itself, are here described. ‘‘From 
whatever aspect we approach the study of 
Galilee our ‘conclusions have the most vital 
interest, in so far as they cause us to picture 
this land when it became the home of him 
who is pre-eminently ‘the Man of Galilee.’ 
If anything can enable us to see what he saw, 
to be influenced as he must have been, or to 
reconstruct in our imagination the human 
life of him who is our example for all 
the ages, then our efforts are not in vain.’ 


Mexico. By YT. Philip Terry. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. {$2.50.— 
This is a combination of history and guide- 
book. ‘Two hundred pages are given to the 
history of the races of Mexico from the 
earliest times, with an account of their 
various industries and arts. Then follow 
six hundred pages of detailed description 
of cities, provinces, and routes, with such 
general and particular information as one 
finds in the Baedeker guide-books. A sur- 
prising amount of information relating to 
the external features of life in all parts of 
the country is packed into these closely 
printed pages. The paper is thin Bible 
paper, the type is good, and the book, which 
contains nearly as much matter as a volume 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, is so light 
and small that it could easily be carried in a 
coat pocket. To the traveller in Mexico it 
must be a vade mecum of great value. 


A New HAVEN aND A New Earru. 
By Charles Brodie Patterson. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.—The 
fourth dimension to which these studies 
relate is a world of feeling and fancy. ‘The 
world of three dimensional terms, our au- 
thor says, can be pictured by the eye; but 
the feeling with which he deals is something 
that cannot be pictured, cannot be measured 
by anything in the external world. His 
three dimensional terms are inadequate to 
describe it, but this is not what the mathe- 
maticians mean when they talk about the 
fourth dimension. It is a mere platitude 
to say that a thought, a feeling, an emotion, 
a sentiment, has no length, breadth, or thick- 
ness. ‘To recognize this fact will be for some 
persons to take the charm from this book, 
which, however, contains many things that 
are true and good. 


THE WONDER OF HIS GRACIOUS WORDS. 
By John Edgar Park. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1 net.—Without overloading his 
commentary with critical notes and disser- 
tations, Mr. Park seeks only to bring out 
spiritual meanings which lay behind the 
words reported in this collection of the say- 
ings of Jesus. He takes the sermon as it 
stands and describes the different classes to 
whom it was addressed, the impression it 
made upon the hearers, and the lessons it 
contains for our own time. The commen- 
tary is not a dry disquisition, but is lighted 
up with many and interesting quotations 
in prose and poetry which suggest the mod- 
ern applications of the sermon and its mes- 
sage to our own time. 
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From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


A _New Heaven and a New Earth. By Charles Brodie 
Patterson, $1.25 0 


et. 
Faith and Health. By Charles Reynolds Brown. $: net. 
From Houghton Mifiin Co., Boston. 


European Hero Stories. By Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. 
65 cts. net. 


From the Macmillan Co., New York. 
The Bible for Home and School, The Epistles to the 
Colossians and to the Ephesians. By Gross Alexander, 
-T.D, 50 cts. net. — 
ye Religion of the Chinese. By J. J. M. Degroot, Ph.D. 
1.25 net. 
Religion in the Making. By Samuel G. Smith, D.D, 
PhDs $1.25 net. 
From the Ball Publishing Co., Boston. 


The Religion of the Future. By Charles W. Eliot. 50 
cts, ne 


Ga 
A Dash at the Pole, By William Lyon Phelps, R.F.D. 
75 cts. list. 


From Philip Green, London, 
“Mine Unbelief.”” By A.H.H.G. as. net. 
fron the Prison Reform League, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Crime and Criminals. By the Prison Reform League. 


From the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
onaon. 


Essex Hall Year Book, 1gro. 1s, net. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tae Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Txe Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

Tuer SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked poz of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. Thetunesgo, Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . . . Altogether the com- 

iler has touched his constituency at all points, and his 
hook: will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collece 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. ... It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 
From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society: 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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The Rome, 
Book Life. 


I wishZthat I lived in a book, 

Where everything’s cheerful and nice! 
Had I but Aladdin’s old lamp, 

I would put myself there in a trice! 


The fire’s always bright—in a book; 
The milk’s never watery and thin; 
The ice on the pond is just right; 
In a ball game your side’s sure to win. 
Such aunts as you haye—in a book! 
Such uncles, and grandfathers, too! 
They think that in all the wide world 
There is not such a fellow as you! 


And then the adventures you have! 
You’d hardly believe they could be 
Unless you had read for yourself 
Of those exploits by land and by sea! 


Yes, it must be fine in a book! 
I wish I could go there to stay! 
Where everything’s cosey and nice, 
And there’s never one commonplace day! 
—Annie L. Hannah. 


bi ie For the Christian Register. 
Learning or Love. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 
f It was a warm September evening. The 
Hast Side streets were thronged with people. 
No one stayed indoors on a night like this, 
and especially were the children in evidence. 

A crowd of boys and a crowd of girls some 
few years older than the little ones who played 
on the sidewalk were clustering at the great 
doors of a public school; for this was the 
first opening of the night schools, and many 
of those who worked hard all day tried to get 
a little learning at night. 

Just as the doors opened and the boys 
were falling in line to enter, a girl of eighteen, 
with a shawl over her head, seized the arm 
of a pale, thin, undersized lad, who stood at 
the end of the line. 

“Fritz, come home! Your sister is ill,” 
she said, then she ran over to her own im- 
perilled place in the girls’ line. She had 
come up very late. 

Fritz, as she had called him, was even paler 
than before. For weeks he had looked for- 
ward to this evening, and now he must lose 
all its promised joys. 

He retraced his steps slowly—slowly. 
When he reached the top of the steps lead- 
ing to the basement room that he called 
“‘home,’’ they were slower still. 

Yet it was home. For the neighborhood, 
it was clean. The poor bits of furniture 
shone with rubbing, and the bed in the cor- 
ner had sheets, a quite uncommon luxury. 

Lying on the bed was a woman of about 
thirty, the eldest of that family of which 
Fritz was the youngest. 

‘Ah, Fritz, 1am so sorry, but the pain— 
the pain!’’ she said, faintly. 

Then something hard and angry in the 
boy’s heart seemed to break and melt. 

“Tt is nothing if you need me,”’ he said. 
“See, I will make you the hot drink.” 

He lit the little gas stove, and made her 
a hot drink with the boiling water and the 
medicine in a bottle that the doctor had 
left. 


“That, that is better,” she said. ‘But, 


again. 
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In a little’while she slept. Fritz went up 
the steps and sat there, looking out at the 
people who came and went in a never-ending 
procession. 

As his sister, who had been mother, father, 
all to him, slept on, his heartache returned 
It meant so much to lose this first 
night. 

He could recall that Germany, that dear 

Vaterland, which he longed to see again. 

He remembered the voyage in the pent, 
close steerage quarters, the joy of the hours 
on deck, the relief of landing, and then this 
strange, crowded, noisy world of East New 
York. It had seemed only another prison. 

He had not been slow to find out that he 
must learn if he were to ‘“‘get on,’”’ and he 
must get on if he would ever see Germany 
again. 

But Margarethe was not strong enough to 
work long or continuously. He, fifteen, 
must labor for both, and the learning would 
have to be done at night. He was very 
grateful to the new country that offered him 
teaching for nothing. 

“But I cannot go, I cannot go regularly,” 
was his despairing thought. ‘‘And I earn 
only $4 a week till I know more.”’ 

As Margarethe slept on, and it seemed 
that he need not have stayed, Fritz grew 
bitter in his thoughts again. It was so hard 
that no one else could have come in and 
given her that hot drink, so hard that he 
could never be sure of an evening! 

“Never shall I learn,’”’ he said to himself, 
“and always we shall live like this—if we do 
not go down, down.”’ 

He sat there on the top step with revolt 
in his heart. How he longed to be with 
the other boys,—one or two were very 
friendly,—and how he longed to hear the 
teacher’s words! He sat there, hungry for 
the knowledge he was losing. 

A man came by,—-a big man,—stepping 
heavily. Fritz looked up at him, stared, 
started, then rose to his feet and raced after 
him,—not that he needed to race. 

“Werr Schmidt! Herr Schmidt!’”’ he cried. 
The big man turned. 

“Fritz! Fritz!” he exclaimed. Then he 
spoke eagerly, and the passers-by—chiefly 
Russians and Poles—turned at the German 
flood of words. 

“Oh, it is like all the Vaterland to see you,” 
cried Fritz. ‘‘When did you come?” 

“T have been here three weeks, three long 
weeks,’’ answered Herr Schmidt, looking 
about him, as he sat on the step beside 
Fritz. ‘Und I say to-morrow I go back, 
if I not find her.”’ 

“You are looking for some one?”’ politely 
inquired Fritz, his heart sinking at the words. 
““Go back? I wish you would stay in New 
York.”’ 

“T look for what I find now,” said Herr 


Schmidt. ‘‘Now tell me how is Marga- 
rethe?”’ 

“Sick, very sick,” answered the boy, 
sadly. ‘‘Many times we have the doctor, 


and I—I cannot go to the night school.” 
“Sick, very sick?’’ murmured the man 
beside him. ‘‘ Ah, I think I can cure her.”’ 
“But you are not a doctor!’’ exclaimed 
Fritz, eagerly. ‘‘Are you?’ 
The big man smiled sadly. 
“JT am not a doctor,’’ he said. “I ama 
hard man who is slow to say he is wrong. 


O Fritz, do not leave me if it comes again. | I have crossed the ocean to say it now.” 


Oh, it is so bad to be alone then!”’ 


“Fritz,’’ called Margarethe from below, 
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“‘where are you, mein lieber? I am better 
now, and so sorry that you have missed your 
school.” 

Fritz and the big man stood up. Marga- 
rethe climbed up slowly, and only a very 
rapid movement on the part of Herr Schmidt 
stopped her from falling back when she saw 
him. 

‘“Margarethe,’”’ he said, “(you were right 
to cross the sea for your brother’s sake. I 
was wrong to be so angry about it. But 
now I have come, too, and we will leave this 
place, and you shall come with me to Brook- 
lyn, where there are many Germans, and, 
when the pastor has married us, we will send 
the boy to school; and he shall have the 
chance you promised your father to give 
him.” 


Fritz did not know what to think of the 
tidy little flat in Brooklyn, of the fact that 
he was to go to school in the daytime instead 
of working, of the fact that Margarethe sang 
over her household tasks. He was grate- 
ful, but puzzled. 

Something happened one night, the second 
of their stay in Brooklyn, that made the boy 
resolve never to grumble again. 

“When I think, my Margarethe,’’ said the 
big man, ‘‘that I was coming down there to 
that East Side to talk to a man about my 
ticket back to Germany, ah, surely the good 
God sent Fritz to sit upon those steps to 
stop me.’’ 

And Fritz, remembering how angry he 
had been, how bitterly discontented, felt 
his heart swell with thankfulness. 


The Little Boy who tried to Help. 


Every time the neighbors drove by 
Grandpa Brown’s melon patch they shook 
their heads and said, ‘‘ Too bad!’’ There was 
nothing wrong with the melons. No one 
in the country ever raised a better crop,— 
round watermelons and long watermelons, 
covering five acres. 

“The trouble is,’’ Grandpa Brown ex- 
plained to little John, ‘‘there’s no market. 
You can’t give them away. Seems as if 
every farmer in the county planted melons 


this year. The grocery stores won’t take 
them. Last season it was different. Mel- 
ons scarce and prices high.’”’ 

“Too bad!” sympathized little John, 


echoing the sentiments of the community. 

Every one respected Grandpa Brown. 
He was a good man, a kind neighbor, al- 
ways did what was right so far as he knew, 
and he made it his business to know what 
was right. 

“T can’t believe,’ said Grandpa Brown 
to Grandma Brown, ‘‘I can’t believe that 
crop of fine melons is going to waste.” 

“But it is,” commented little John, as he 
trudged toward home, “‘it is, because my 
father says so. Too bad!’ 

Three days later Grandma Brown asked 
little John over the telephone if he would 
do an errand for Grandpa Brown. 

“Yes, a big yes,’’ answered the child. 

“Then let me speak to your mother, 
please,’’ continued Grandma Brown. 

This is what little John heard his mother 
say between pauses: ‘‘Oh, good.”’ ‘Oh, 
if my husband were only home instead 
of way out West.” “To be sure.” “A 
fair price?”’ ‘‘Well, well, well!” “Yes?” 


” 
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“Possibly.”? ‘Yes, I will 
“Indeed you did!” 
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“No, oh, no.” 
send John right over.” 
“He will be so glad,”’ etc. 

Little John was relieved when his mother 
hung up the receiver and stopped nodding 
and smiling at the telephone. 

“Ts it something about watermelons?”’ 
he inquired. : 

“Yes, dear. If he can get his melons to 
the freight house before six o’clock this 
afternoon, he can sell his entire crop. Mr. 
Evans, the commission agent down town, 
has an order for all the melons he can get, 
if they are at the station in time to be de- 
livered in the city to-morrow morning. 
There is a sudden demand for melons.” 

“Why, mamma, Grandpa Brown can’t 
take more than seven loads to town in one 
day, if he started yesterday and works all 
to-morrow. ‘The thing can’t be done.’ 

“Possibly it may if you help him.’ 

Little John laughed. He knew his mother 
was poking fun at him because he so often 
tried to help dear Grandpa Brown. 

“What errand do they want me for?” 
he asked. 

“You are to go to Isaac Underhill’s, and 
ask if one of the Underhill boys can be spared 
for the day with a wagon and pair of horses. 
From there they wish you to call at Mr. 
Burton’s—Mr. Sam Burton’s—and ask if 
he can come over with a wagon, too. 
Grandma Brown says they will call up as 
many of their friends as possible over the 
telephone.”’ 

“Oh, if every one will help a little,” ex- 
claimed the boy, ‘‘the thing can be done. 
Good-bye, mother.” 
ks, ““Good-bye, my son.” 

An hour later, little John returned. 

“What luck?’”’ asked his mother. 

“No luck at all,’”’ grumbled the child. 
“Worst neighbors I ever saw. Every one 
of ’em too busy to help Grandpa Brown, 
every one ’cept Mr. William White and Mr. 
Green; and, honestly, mamma, they were the 
really busiest of any. Both those men said 
they’d let their work go and turn in and help 
the old gentleman. So three loads of melons 
are on their way to town, and I came home 
for my little wagon!” 

“Your little wagon, child?’’ 

“Yes, sir, ma’am—yes, mamma! 


” 


Every 


melon counts, and I’m going to haul as many. 


loads to town as I can. I’ll be worth about 
one cat power, but I'll help!” 

Mother could hardly keep her face straight, 
although she managed not to smile in the 
face of such earnestness. Truth is, she didn’t 
feel like smiling when her small boy went 
trudging by in the hot sun with six melons 
in his express wagon. 

“Poor little fellow,’ she said, ‘‘he’ll be 
so tired!” 

Ezra Mason, who was working in a field 
near the town road, tried to be funny when 
the boy passed his farm. 

“You’re a-goin’ to help save the nation, 
hey, Bub?” he inquired. Afterward Ezra 
wished he had kept still: it made him feel 
uncomfortable to think that he hadn’t 
-given Grandpa Brown help for at least half 
a day. “The little feller is right,’’ he com- 
mented. “If we’d all turn in and help 
much as possible, we’d make that melon 
patch look sick. I swanny, I ain’t goin’ 
to be beat by no seech little chap! I’m 
a-goin’ to hitch up my team and join the 
procession!’”? And he did. 
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“Hey, there; where you going?’’ inquired 
Mr. Underhill of the small boy. 

“Taking a load of melons to market for 
Grandpa Brown,” was the reply. 

“Why! Can’t he get help enough to 
market them?” inquired the man. 

_ “No: every one said, ‘Too bad!’ 
they’re all too busy.”’ 

“Well, there now, that’s a shame! Look 
here, Johhnie, you tell Grandpa that I be- 
lieve I can spare one of my boys and a team 
for a day after all. I’ll send him right over.” 
And he did. ; 

By the time little John reached town, his 
dusty face was streaked with wee rivers of 
perspiration, but his smile was a joy. He 
realized, with triumph, in his heart, that 
example is a powerful thing. He rode home 
on Mr. Lane’s milk wagon. 

“Pears to me, my lad,” remarked 
Grandpa Brown some time later, ‘‘it ’pears 
to me that you don’t need to make another 
trip to town, considering that the neighbors 
have kept the telephone busy since they saw 
you with your little red wagon. Result is 
so many teams have come to our assistance, 
you better stay right here to superintend the 
loading!”’ 

“What a joke!’’ exclaimed the boy who 
tried to help. 

Grandma Brown invited little John and 
his mother to tea that night, and she would 
give the child two pieces of custard pie: 
hers were the deep kind. 

“Td like to hire Neighbor John by the 
year,’ remarked Grandpa Brown. ‘Best 
man on the farm to-day.” 

“Couldn’t spare him,’’ was mother’s 
laughing response. ‘‘He always tries to 
help, and you know such a boy counts in a 
family.” 

“T£ I don’t know it, my melon patch does,” 
acknowledged grandpa. ‘“‘Not a ripe melon 
under the stars to-night, thanks to our little 
man and his small express wagon.’’—Frances 
Margaret Fox, in the Christian Intelligencer. 


but 


Legend of the Mignonette. 


Once upon a time there lived a king and 
queen who had a daughter who was the most 
beautiful princess ever seen. But she was 
so amiable and good that people forgot how 
beautiful she was and only spoke of her 
goodness. She had long golden curls; but, 
when the maid combed them and got the 
fine hair tangled, the princess never cried 
or got cross. At the table she never spilled 
her soup, and used her napkin and knife and 
fork properly. When the king and queen 
had to go on long trips, |the princess did 
not cry or pout to go with%them. She ‘was 
so lovely and good that the queen of the 
fairies heard of her and determined to re- 
ward her. So she went to the palace and 
entered the presence of the princess. 

“T have come to tell you,” said the fairy, 
“that I have heard of your beauty and 
kindness and have come to reward you. 
Here are three wishes. Choose which you 
want, and it is yours, always. First, you 
may be a bird, to go from one end of the 
earth to the other with no one to say nay 
or to interfere. Second, you may be a 
butterfly, with no”care in the world, only 
to be gay and happy and beautiful and to 
charm those who want to be happy during 
asummer day. Third, you may be a flower 
whose sweet perfume will cheer those who 
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are unhappy, soothe them when they are sick, 
and will be a cheerful companion always.” 

Then the princess said: “If I were a 
bird, I might fly too far from my home and 
friends and forget to return, so I will not be 
a bird. If I were a butterfly, I might think 
more of my pleasure and ease than of my 
duty, and my beauty might cause me to be 
vain. So I will be the flower, to help and 
comfort those who may be in need.” 

Then the fairy queen waved her wand, and 
the princess became the flower Mignonette.— 
Selected. 


The Useful Barn Owl. 


A family of barn owls will number from 
three to seven birds. It is hard to believe 
what an amount of vermin a family of owls 
will consume. An old owl will capture as 
much or more food than a dozen cats in a 
night. The owlets are always hungry. 
They will eat their own weight in food every 
night, and more, if they can get it. A case is 
on record where a half-grown owl was given 
all the mice it could eat. It swallowed eight, 
one after the other. The rapid digestion of 
birds of prey is shown by the fact that in 
three hours the little glutton was ready for 
a second meal, and swallowed four more mice. 
If this can be done by a single bird, what effect 
must a whole family of owls have on the 
vermin of a community? 

It would be difficult to point out a more 
useful bird than the barn owl in any farming 
country. Like many other birds, it deserves 
the fullest protection, but man is often its 
worst enemy.—American Birds. 


Why he was Lonesome. 


“T should think, Tommy,”’ said his father, 
“that you might find some boy to play with 
you. Now what’s the matter with Johnny 
Jenkins and the little Dobbs boy?”’ 

‘Pooh! Why, they’re a whole year 
younger than I am,” said Tommy, contempt- 
uously. “I couldn’t play with them!” 

“Well, there’s Jack Spear and Willie 
Harlow. Won’t they do?” 

“Ves, but they’re a year older than I am,”’ 
said Tommy, wistfully, ‘‘so the mean things 
won’t play with me.”—Farm Journal. 


The Washington Post reports a little con- 
versation which seems to show that Washing- 
ton children take naturally to politics. 

‘“Mamma,” said the son of a member of 
Congress, after he had received a piece of 
pastry on condition that he should share it 
with his brother. 

‘‘What is it?” 

“‘Won’t you cut this pie for us?” 

“Why not let your brother do it?” 

“Cause I see by the way he is going“to 
work that he is getting to gerrymander it.”’ 


‘‘Willie Johnson,” said the teacher, “‘if 
you had five doughnuts, and your mother 
were to give you four more, how many would 
you have?”’ 

Willie twisted the corners of his jacket, 
moved his lips, and tried to think, but he 
couldn’t. 

“Don’t count ’em up,” said the teacher; 
‘tell me right off.” 

“‘T should have—a—a—a—a—”’ 

“Well, how many?” 

“Huh—I sh’d have ’nough, I guess!” 
said Willie, grinning broadly. 
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New York Letter. 


There is a feeling of relief and happiness 
here over the improved condition of Rev. 
John P. Forbes. His long illness has caused 
much anxiety, but his recovery is now as- 
sured, and it is hoped that he will be able, 
in the near future, to assume his respon- 
sibilities. His people have shown their 
sympathy for and with their minister by 
courageously carrying on the church work. 
The ministers, too, of other societies have 
responded to every call the First Church 
has made, and nothing has suffered from 
neglect 

The women of the Alliance have ably 
done their part. At the last Alliance meet- 
ing at the First Church a delightful musicale 
followed the business programme. 

The annual dinner and sale are to be held 
on March 4, arrangements for which are 
now being made. On February 4 the 
League holds its meeting in Mr. Forbes’s 
church, and it entertains the Universalist 
women. ‘This is an enjoyable event, and a 
good programme is promised. The work of 
the Willow Place Chapel will be presented 
by Rev. Bernard J. Newman; and Rey. 
John Howard Melish, Rector of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Brooklyn, will speak on the 
Civic Revival. 

The Church of the Messiah, Manhattan 
(Rev. John Haynes Holmes, minister) is 
gaining in attendance and enlarged interest. 
New members are being added to the list. 
Mr. Holmes’s series of six sermons, on 
“Prophets of the Soul,” are attracting much 
attention. ‘They are most instructive. On 
Dec. 10, 1909, the Alliance gave a birth- 
day party in honor of Dr. Collyer’s eighty- 
sixth birthday. A large cake was presented 
to Dr. Collyer and Tennyson’s poems in 
six volumes. As Mrs. Davis is a member of 
the Messiah Alliance, that body takes 
particular pleasure in donating twenty-five 
dollars toward her travelling expenses to the 
Pacific Coast. Much good is expected to 
result from this trip. Renewed courage 
and enthusiasm will undoubtedly follow 
the inspiration Mrs. Davis will give. The 
Junior Alliance meets once a month, and 
the members take active interest in the 
work of the Friendly Aid Settlement. The 
Friday Night Social Club is steadily gaining 
in membership. The members gave a con- 
cert in November and a Christmas festival 
in December. ‘This club is purely social, 
and provides means for the young people 
and strangers in the church to meet and 
become acquainted. On Thursday morning 
of each week Mr. Holmes has a Bible class. 
This year he speaks on the New Testament. 

The Washington Heights movement is 
very hopeful. Mr. Badger asked for League 
co-operation, and two women were ap- 
pointed to aid him how and as they could. 
They reported, at a recent meeting, fifty 
in attendance. The little society has en- 
gaged a hall for one year, and the furnishing 
of this will begin at once. 

At South Brooklyn the hall has been 
given up, but Mrs. Baker still carries on 
the Sunday-school and Alliance in the parlor 
of her own home. 

The Third Church, Brooklyn, feels the 
advantage of its new parish house. The 
work is carried on with little friction, and 
its influence in the neighborhood is growing. 
Mr. Brundage, of course, is less hampered, 
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and can carry forth his aims and ideas more 
freely. : 

In three years the Second Church, Mr. 
Dutton’s, must face the problem of re- 
leasing the ground upon which its church 
stands, or buying ground elsewhere and 
building anew. The neighborhood | sur- 
rounding the Second Church has changed 
entirely during the last few years; and, 
whether the change gives opportunity for 
enlarged work, or the society might find a 
wider field of service in another neighbor- 
hood, must soon be determined. A com- 
mittee has been formed to investigate the 
matter thoroughly. At present the society, 
socially and financially, is in good condition. 
Mr. Dutton is very progressive in his methods 
and ideas. While responding to every 
demand made upon him by his own people, 
he is sympathetically associated with min- 
isters and laymen of other denominations 
whose interests extend to social and civic 
betterment. On Sunday, January 30, Mr. 
Nichols, head of the Bureau of Charities 
in Brooklyn, preached for Mr. Dutton, while 
the latter supplied Mr. Forbes’s pulpit. 

The Flatbush society is growing. The 
Sunday-school is large, and the women of the 
Alliance most energetic. Suppers are given 
often. This practical form of money- 
raising, while causing much labor, meets the 
demands and proves itself successful. 

At Mr. Wright’s church the winter’s 
work progresses favorably. The Alliance 
for February has for its subject ““My Ex- 
perience in Russia,’ the paper to be given 
by Mr. W. English Walling. The March 
subject is ‘‘The Other Americans,” by Prof. 
William R. Shepherd; April, ‘“The Drama,” 
by Mr. Harrison Grey Fish. 

The Dramatic Club of this church gives 
opportunity for the young people to meet, 
and it offers a chance for home talent to 
develop itself. The College Circle, which 
Mrs. Sargeant formed, and in which she is 
so interested, has become a strong factor. 
As Mr. Wright’s church is comparatively 
near Columbia University, the Barnard 
girls can join this circle, which meets even- 
ings, and so keep in touch with church 
affairs and find for themselves a social 
place and service of real value. 

Your correspondent met, not long ago, 
the head officer of the Magazine for the 
Blind, which is published in New York and 
supported by Mrs. William Zeigler. A 
thought suggested by this man seemed so 
good that it is worthy of consideration in 
church work. He believes in helping, intelli- 
gently, those nearest to you; he believes that 
young people in churches can be best inter- 
ested in direct contact, and he suggested that 
in every church a circle should be formed to 
look after the needs oftenest unregarded. 
If there are any blind in the congregation, 
they should, if they desired, have some one 
to read to them, or brighten their lonely 
hours by companionship. Invalids and 
cripples, often in homes of comfort, are shut 
away from outside happenings, of necessity. 
The young could carry to these people pe- 
culiar help and joy, and such labor of love 
would greatly add to the church’s influence. 

The wonderful growth of helpfulness 
following the publishing of this Magazine 
for the Blind has awakened sympathy. Not 
only does the magazine carry to the unfort- 
unates good reading matter, but through 
its columns exchange of views and sugges- 
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tions has brought about opportunity for 
service. 
do in the office. Men and women who have 
learned, in their homes, to work with their 
hands find a market for their wares, and one, 
at least, of our big department stores sells, 
without a commission, the handiwork of 
these people. Think what this must mean 
in self-respect and human sympathy! One 
man, through the influence of the magazine, 
has become a successful lecturer. His loss 
of sight left him helpless in his own trade, 
and, except for the contact of outside in- 
terest, he might have remained helpless. 
This taking of life to them who cannot seek 
life, but who are able to respond to it, might 
indeed prove a mighty blessing to many who 
are above the need of financial assistance or 
mere bodily care. 

All Souls’ Church does not always, in these 
New York letters, receive its due. I re- 
member at Montauk that memorable 
summer after the Spanish-American War 
an old Regular said to me: “It’s the kids 
and newcomers as gets the notice these days. 
We old Regulars are only doing our duty 
any way, so no one gets excited over us.”’ 

There is much truth in this. Old Regulars 
doing their duty are too often passed by 
with mere grateful acceptance. All Souls’ 
Church is doing its duty! In addition to 
its several long-established charities—some 
more than half a century old, and including 
the newer Settlement work at the Warren 
Goddard House in which the Church of the 
Messiah co-operates—the Society of All 
Souls is distinguished by a Sunday service 
worthy of attention. 

Each Sunday, immediately after the 
regular sérvice, Mr. Slicer’s ‘‘class’’” meets 
for half an hour and discusses the subject 
of the morning’s discourse. 

Mr. Slicer, during his twelve years’ pas- 
torate, has never preached a sermon on a 
sensational topic. His subjects are worthy 
themes, many of them being set in series. 
Mr. Slicer’s idea in forming this weekly class 
is to give an opportunity to all who may 
desire such for free discussion. He answers 
all questions and goes into fuller detail 
when requested to do so. This class is 
largely attended, and the questions asked 
bring about a perfect understanding. 

On January 30 a lady from the Middle 
West, who had given much attention to 
socialistic subjects, asked some questions 
that brought out experiences that Mr. 
Slicer had had in arbitrating disputes be- 
tween employers and employees. These 
questions and answers lead to the conclusion 
that people can more easily organize around 
a grievance than around a benefit. Sunday 
after Sunday among the new faces gathered 
in the church are to be noted men and 
women who come regularly. 

There is a very interesting ‘‘ Young Men’s 
Club’ which meets every Wednesday 
evening in the parish house. On the 27th 
of January the club had a debate on Gov. 
Hughes’s scheme of Direct Primaries Nomi- 
nations. The affirmative view, presented by 
Judge Wadhams and Mr. A. Delos Knee- 
land, was forcibly presented. The negative 
side was supported by Mr. George R. Bishop, 
treasurer of All Souls, and Mr. Slicer. The 
recent declaration of President-Emeritus 
Eliot and President Lowell in New York, 
that in Massachusetts the system had not 
succeeded, and that of President Schurman 
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Blind boys and girls find work to 
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of Cornell, that in the West where it had been 
tried many influential men considered the 
results unsatisfactory, started a discussion, 
in which the club’s guests joined, that was 
most instructive. eT oC! 


Ethical Questions. 


Seven years ago at this season we dictated 
a series of fifty questions (which might be 
described as ethical), not because they were 
all the questions of this kind which might 
be raised in the minds of thoughtful men 
and women, but because they first came to 
mind in an attempt to show how diverse 
and numerous the problems and questions 
are which may engage the attention of intel- 
ligent people. Recently, looking over these 
questions, it occurred to us that it might 
be well to print them again in order that 
people who are curious about such things 
might determine whether any of them have 
been fairly answered and set aside so that 
they are no longer of importance :— 

1. Is war ever justifiable? Is universal 

peace possible? Is a general disarmament of 
the nations expedient? 
» 2. What rights have races or nationali- 
ties that now have, or that once had, an 
independent existence? Have they the right 
to determine their own future course, or 
must they submit to absorption in combi- 
nations of nationalities controlled by stronger 
governments or come under the control of 
other nations? 

3. Where does the right and the wrong 
lie in principles of protection and free trade? 
Is protection a war measure, and does free 
trade tend to peace among the nations? 

4. Ought the strong nations to combine in 
the interest of peace, and make it possible 
for any one nation to declare war against 
another without the common consent of all, 
or in any case to carry on wars of aggression? 

5. Does the existence of standing armies 
and navies make war more or less probable? 
What are the uses of armies and navies? 
What ought to be the limits within which 
they shall be provided at the expense of a 
nation? 

6. What are correct principles of taxa- 
tion; for what shall taxes be provided; 
who shall have the right to levy them; 
upon what shall they be laid; and in what 
way shall they be applied for the benefit of 
the people? Is the single tax a moral neces- 
sity? 

7. Who owns the land of any country? 
Is private ownership of land justifiable? 
If the nation owns all the land, on what terms 
shall the people live upon it and make it 
productive? 

8. Who owns the natural wealth of a 
country, such as forests, mines of metal and 
coal? On what terms shall they be devel- 
oped, and to whom will the products right- 
fully belong? 

9. Shall the control of public utilities of 
every kind pass into the hands of the state, 
the nation, the commonwealth, or the town? 
Is there a difference between the supply of 
inevitable necessities, such as streets, parks, 
and water-works, and the production of 
shoes and bicycles? Ought all common car- 
riers to be government agents, with the 
post-office system as the model of centraliza- 
tion? 

to. Has the state the right to forbid the 


- manufacture, use, and sale of any article 
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Deposits sent by mail may be 
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of food and drink? Is a prohibitory law 
justifiable and desirable? What are the 
limits beyond which the state cannot go in 
punishing things described as sinful or vicious, 
but which are not crimes? 

11. What about woman suffrage; what 
ought to be the terms on which suffrage is 
granted, whether to men or women; ought 
the suffrage of men of certain classes to be 
limited; ought the suffrage to be granted 
in full to women on the same terms that it 
is now granted to men, or upon any terms 
that shall hereafter be fixed as the limit for 
suffrage in the case of men? 

12. Shall the coeducation of boys and girls 
begin in early childhood and continue up 
to the time when they are graduated from 
the highest institutions of learning? Shall 
there be any limits to coeducation? Have 
boys the right to study by themselves if 
they prefer to? Have girls the same right? 
Have colleges and universities any choice 
as to the number and sex of the students 
whom they will invite and educate? 

13. Upon what terms shall the suffrage 
be given to persons who are foreign born? 
Has any nation the right to limit immigra- 
tion from other lands, and, if so, what are 
the proper limits? If the natives of any 
other country are forbidden to enter the 
United States, has our government the right 
to resent the exclusion of American citizens 
from any foreign land? 

14. Has the state the right to control the 
ministers of religion in the exercise of their 
functions, so that one may not perform a 
marriage ceremony unless he is regularly 
ordained? Has the state also the right to 
control the practice of medicine, saying who 
shall and who shall not be authorized to act 
as physicians? 

15. What are the rights of animals? Do 
the mutilations commonly practised in the 
case of domestic animals justify vivisec- 
tion, and are experiments made upon ani- 
mals to discover the nature and cure of dis- 
ease ever justifiable? Is it morally right 
to use animals for the production of vaccine 
matter or other anti-toxins? 

16. Are compulsory taxes for the support 
of public schools justifiable, and has the 
government the right to compel all children 
to attend the public schools or to furnish 
proof of some equivalent education? 

17. What is the duty of the state concern- 
ing the labor of children? Shall children 
be allowed to work for the support of their 
parents in cases of need, when the work is 
plainly injurious to the child? Shall em- 
ployers be forbidden to avail themselves of 
the services of children at any age, when 


the work hinders growth and proper devel- 
opment? 

18. What are the natural limits of female 
labor? Has the community the right to 
limit the hours of female labor, to forbid 
night work, and to control the conditions 
which make the work healthful or injurious? 
Is it desirable to give to women the work 
and the wages which were formerly regarded 
as belonging only to men? Is the increase 
in the number of wage-earning and self- 
supporting women beneficial or otherwise 
to society in general? 

19. What constitutes a proper day’s work 
for a man or woman, and what wages ought 
to be paid? Should work be paid by the 
piece, the hour, or the day? Has the state 
the right to interfere between employers and 
wage-earners? Is compulsory arbitration to 
be desired? 

20. Has any combination of men and 
women the right to control any trade or 
occupation, to limit the number of learners or 
apprentices, and to control the rate of 
wages? 

21. Has any man the right to live where 
he pleases, to do any kind of work which he 
likes to do, at any rate of wages which may 
be agreed upon by himself and his employer? 
Has he a right to take a place made vacant 
by others who are on strike? 

22. Is there virtue in any form of social- 
ism which makes it desirable to try it as an 
experiment in place of the social order which 
has come by process of evolution? Does so- 
cialism indicate the next step in the progress 
of evolution? 

23. In the interest of good morals, what 
laws shall be made for the punishment of 
licentiousness, and at what age shall the 
law regard a woman as responsible for her 
own acts? At what age shall she be sup- 
posed “‘to consent” to the wrong-doing which 
she shares? 

24. Has the state the right to support 
any institution of religion, or to recognize 
any peculiar form of religion, by the employ- 
ment and payment of chaplains or other 
representatives of religion or the church? 
Is it wise or right to exempt churches from 
taxation? 

25. Has the state the right to use the pub- 
lic revenues for the support of charities of 
any kind, whether in sudden emergencies 
or as a general practice? 

26. Has the community the right for its 
own protection to insist upon vaccination 
or any other form of prevention of disease? 
Is the use of anti-toxins and other modified 
animal poisons desirable or defensible? 

27. Ought the government of all cities and 
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towns to be non-partisan; that is, with- 
drawn from the spirit and influence of 
national parties and politics? 

28. Shall women be obliged to join trades- 
unions, and to claim the wages which men 
receive for all kinds of work? May employ- 
ers discriminate between men and women 
in cases where women cannot earn the wages 
paid to men for lack of physical strength? 

29. What is the object of punishment? 
Is it vindication of the law of justice? Is 
it retribution visited upon the wrong-doer? 
Is it intended solely for the protection of 
society, or is the object of punishment the 
reform of the criminal? 

30. Has the state under any circumstances 
the right to take the life of a citizen? Is 
capital punishment ever justifiable? 

31. Has the state the right to punish a 
criminal by a lifelong imprisonment, either 
in solitary confinement or at hard labor, 
or to inflict any other punishment which 
will certainly reduce the criminal to a lower 
level physically and morally? Would the 
state have the right to give a criminal the 
choice between a painless death and a sen- 
tence of imprisonment for life if to the 
criminal’ the latter seemed worse than 
death? 

32. Has the general government the right, 
and ought it to interfere in local affairs and 
state governments, to punish those who 
inflict penalties by lynch law, or who in- 
terfere with the right of suffrage by fraud 
or violence? Is the general government 
to-day innocent or guilty in its treatment of 
negroes and Indians? 

33. Does political equality or do politi- 
eal rights of any kind, so far as they are 
secured to the colored races by law, involve 
any obligation to confer social rights and 
privileges? 

34. Has the union of white and colored 
races of any kind been, on the whole, an 
advantage, and helpful to civilization? Is 
the mingling of the white races with the 
yellow, brown, or black tribes and nations 
desirable? 

35. Are the colored races inferior by nature 
to the white nations, or is their backward- 
ness in the arts of civilization the result 
merely of external events and influences? 

36. Have the white races anywhere the 
right to hold in subordination, for their own 
good, the colored races and weaker nations 
and the tribes described as savage, barbar- 
ous, or half-civilized? 

37. What reason is there for treating Cuba, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines each 
in a different way, giving or withholding 
rights and privileges according to the will of 
our government? How far shall the United 
States approach the colonial policy of for- 
eign empires like England and Germany or 
a republic like France? 

38. Does public policy justify the control 
by one man, by one corporation, or by any 
combination of men, of $1,000,000,000 
worth of land, mines, money, or securities 
of any kind? Is the multi-millionaire a 
threat or a blessing to the common wel- 
fare? 

39. Have the vast sums of money which 
have accumulated during the last ten years 
in the hands of a few men and women been 
abstracted from the possessions of the rest 
of: the people, or are these sums of money 
tokens of tribute, taken from the people for 
benefits conferred? Are the people at large 
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richer or poorer becatise of the existence and 
activity of captains of industry who control 
great wealth and capital? 

40. Is the modern family a wholesome 
product of evolution, to be considered as 
divinely sanctioned and to be protected by 
the civil law? Or are fresh experiments in 
the mating of men and women and the rear- 
ing of offspring to be regarded as lawful 
and desirable? How far has the state a 
right to go in dictating the terms on which 
children shall be reared and educated? 

41. Does the advocacy of social purity, 
with illustrations drawn from the annals of 
vice, help or hinder in the cultivation of 
virtuous sentiments in a community? Do 
crusades against vice serve as defences of 
society, or are they more effective as adver- 
tisements of wrong-doers and the trades 
that are distinctly vicious and injurious? 

42. Should marriage be for life, or should 
divorce be legalized for any cause whatever? 
If divorce is permitted, on what grounds 
shall it be made legal? What are the rights 
of the people as represented by the govern- 
ment in regard to the censorship, control, or 
suppression of pictures, books, and dra- 
matic representations which corrupt the 
imagination and increase immorality? Shall 
the people be allowed to debauch them- 
selves if they so choose without interference 
by the state? 

43. Anarchy is the antithesis of law. How 
far shall the defence and exposition of an- 
archy be permitted? What limitations upon 
the freedom of speech and action are lawful 
and expedient? 

44. Shall morals be taught in the public 
schools? Shall scientific teaching concern- 
ing temperance be obligatory? Does the 
warning of children against drunkenness and 
vices of other kinds assist in their moral 
education, or does it familiarize them with 
forms of wrong-doing, and so offer temp- 
tations from which they might otherwise 
escape? Does the publication of details of 
crime tend to the protection of the public, 
or does such publication, through suggestion 
of evil, increase the crimes which are made 
public? 

45. Is Sunday a Sabbath to be held sacred 
from what are called secular occupations or 
amusements? Has the community a right 
to punish any of its members for playing 
games? How far shall they who believe in 
the Sabbath as a day of divine ordination, 
or who wish to keep the Sunday for relig- 
ious uses, be considered as having special 
rights to protection from interference from 
those who choose to use the day in other 
ways? 

46. Has the government of the United 
States, through its civil offices and army, 
been guilty of crimes, or has it concealed 
and condoned crimes committed by mili- 
tary officers in the Philippines which make 
it a fit subject of criticism and condemna- 
tion by all honest men? Do the admitted 
errors and cruelties which have attended 
the contest in those islands indicate the inabil- 
ity of the United States to maintain con- 
trol of foreign colonies with credit to itself 
and advantage to the colonies? 

47. Is republican government a failure in 
the United States? and is this shown by our 
treatment of the negroes and the Indians, 
by the defects in the government of our 
large cities, and by the corruption which 
is brought to light from time to time in the 
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Our National Societies.. 


With headquarters in the bui:ding of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. me 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 1 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. ¥ 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. , 
Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago. 
President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. aaa J 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr, Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. , 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ee churches for missionary and denominational 
WOrk. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs, Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St..John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O, Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev, Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conrerence of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Ill; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris. Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter -F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee, Rev- 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rey. George H. 
Badges New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


as ‘ 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York ep 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, .;. Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W, 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn, ay t 
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exposure of bribery at elections and the 
purchase of votes in legislative bodies? 

48. Ought the United States to confine 
itself to its present limits upon the conti- 
nent, and devote all its strength to the 
development of its natural resources? Would 
it be stronger or weaker, as a world power, 
if it were thus self-limited to American 
soil? 

49. Has any civilized nation the right to 
control nations or tribes in Asia or Africa? 
Has such control, on the whole, been bene- 
ficial or injurious to the nations thus kept 
in tutelage? Is the United States conspic- 
uously worthy or unworthy to undertake sim- 
ilar enterprises in the Philippines or else- 
where? 

50. Has the United States any right to 
assume control of this continent, to say that 
European powers shall or shall not own 
another foot of American soil? Does Sec- 
retary Hay’s motto, ‘‘The Monroe Doc- 
trine, and the Golden Rule,” express any- 
thing worth saying? If any foreign nation 
should forget the Golden Rule, and attempt 
to subjugate Mexico or some South American 
state, would the United Sates be justified in 
taking up arms in defence of the Monroe 
Doctrine? 


From North Carolina. 


The new year opens happily with good 
attendance at the several churches and 
preaching stations in the North Carolina 
circuits, where Rev. W. S. Key and Rev. 
W. E. Cowan have their regular appoint- 
ments. A goodly group of listeners meets 
Mr. Cowan each Sunday, and there seems 
to be more than usual interest in the past 
few months. 

At Shelter Neck, church service is held 
regularly, and the Sunday-school meets 
each week, The Christmas entertainment 
and tree was much enjoyed, and a gift of a 
dozen Testaments and Psalms was received 
from the Sunday-school of Canton, Mass., 
by Miss E. H. Crehore, who never loses 
her interest in the church and people. 

Since, because of the resignation of Rev. C. 
W. Gillilan, it has been necessary to combine 
the Seacoast Circuit with that already in the 
care of Mr. Key. The churches have been 
visited regularly each month, and appoint- 
ments at Bolton and Watha are made as often 
as can be arranged. Always a hearty wel- 
come awaits Mr. Key whenever he goes. At 
Middle Sound service is held each first Sun- 
day in the school-house. 

During January the writer spent a little 
more than two weeks in the Seacoast 
circuit, visiting among the people at Swans- 
boro, White Oak, Bear Creek, and Pink 
Hill. The usual Sunday services brought 
out excellent congregations, and the sermon 
in each case was appropriate and practical 
in its adaptation to the occasion, On the 
third Sunday Mr. Key held service at 11 
A.M. at White Oak, after which he went 
eight miles by motor-boat and three by 
wagon to the Bear Creek church for the 
service at 3.30 P.m. At the close of this 
service, being unable to secure conveyance 
either by land or water, he was obliged to 
walk the twelve miles, across the fields and 
by road, to Swansboro in order to reach 
that place in time for,the evening service, 
where he arrived supperless, to be sure, but 
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in season to give the seventy-five people 
assembled a strong..and helpful message. 

At each of these places and at Pink Hill 
special arrangements were made: for an en- 
tertainment on a week-day evening, during 
the time we were there. This consisted of 
readings, music, and stereopticon views. 
Besides being well attended and thoroughly 
enjoyed enough money was raised by the 
entertainments to pay for insurance on the 
church buildings and for a heater and lamps 
for the Bear Creek church. 

The new church at Pink Hill is very at- 
tractive with the handsome chandelier, 
pulpit standards, and side brackets of green 
bronze donated by the church at North 
Andover, Mass. Across the rear end of the 
church neat and substantial shelves have 
been arranged to accommodate the twelve 
hundred and more books which have been 
sent from the Sunday-schools at Syracuse, 
N.Y., Barre and Lancaster, Mass., and 
which now form the public library of the 
place. The people express great appre- 
ciation of these gifts from Northern friends 
and well-wishers, and are exerting them- 
selves to pay off the small indebtedness on 
the church. A box party lately enabled 
them to pay fifty dollars of the debt and 
also proved a very pleasant social event in 
the neighborhood. 

It is pleasant from time to time, as one 
visits these communities, to note the change 
of sentiment—how intolerance is slowly 
giving way and a kindlier spirit is showing 
itself among those of differing beliefs. Not 
the least of the causes of this change of 
attitude is the influence which goes out from 
the two schools which some of our good 
Northern friends are supporting in this 
circuit,—the Emmerton School at Swans- 
boro, and the school at Dix House (Shelter 
Neck), Watha. The teachers of both schools 
are greatly interested in their pupils, and 
from year to year some of the older ones are 
helped to continue their education in some 
larger and higher school such as the Southern 
Industrial Institute at Camp Hill, Ala., 
or some commercial school, or at some 
training school for nurses or Northern 
high school. 

To carry on this circuit work our min- 
isters must needs bring to the people cheer 
and helpful ministrations and genuine 
sympathy in all that touches their every-day 
lives. It is not alone religious instruction 
as set forth in the Sunday service, but it is 
the living, vital embodiment of that religion 
which really influences people; it is the 
work as done by the Master who himself 
“went about doing good.”’ 


Ten Years of the Juvenile Court. 


The Juvenile Court, in the ten years of its 
existence, has been a prime factor in giving 
the boy or girl “‘criminal’”’ a fair chance to 
become a decent citizen. The old method 
of arrest and trial and imprisonment manu- 
factured delinquents rather than prevented 
them. 

In the Survey for February 5 appears an 
article by Henry W. Thurston, chief pro- 
bation officer of the Chicago Juvenile Court, 
in which the author shows how Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews are working together 
for the child’s welfare. He says that per- 
haps the most striking instance of this 
phase of religious toleration in the Juvenile 
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Court itself was in the case of two Lutheran 
boys, [fresh-cheeked, well-clothed, manly 
looking fellows of about sixteen, who had 
stolen from the plate in their own church on 
Good Friday. The Jewish judge, having 
kept them in the Detention School for two 
weeks to think the matter over, had them 
brought before him a second time. As they 
stood shamefaced and penitent, he said to 
them: ‘Boys, you forgot what day it was 
when you stole from the plate of your church 
on Good Friday, and you forgot that on the 
hill outside the city of Jerusalem were three 
figures hanging, and the one on either side 
was a thief. Boys, go home and live up 
to the religion of your fathers and your 
mothers.’”’ Charges of exactly this spirit 
are a common thing in the Juvenile Court, 
whether the judge be Catholic, Protestant, 
or Jew. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Diversity in Unity. 


The individual character of our {Sunday 
Schools allows for a large variety of methods. 
I am always glad to:trecord the different 
plans in operation at {many places as a 
matter of information, since the Sunday- 
School Society is :pledged not to any par- 
ticular system, but always in favor of ac- 
tivity and intelligence. Our schools are 
so diverse in size and conditions that no 
uniform course is possible. Very much is 
left to the wise judgment of those who are 
in charge at any given locality. 

* * * 7 

For instance, at New Orleans, La., Prof. 
Margaret E. Cross has (taken vigorous 
charge of the religious education depart- 
ment of our Unitarian Church. She is a 
prominent character in Tulane University, 
and editor of the Woman’s Era, and a 
virile * personality in other public affairs. 
With great scrutiny of various publications 
and in a desire to utilize modern ideas, she 
has formulated a course of study of her own, 
which is now to be followed by the school 
in New Orleans. The text-books are from 
the large assortment provided by our So- 
ciety. I hope to publish the details of this 
curriculum, 

* * * 

Quite in contrast to this procedure is 

the idea of Rev. Mr. Weatherly at Lincoln, 
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Neb. His school is small in numbers, and, 
acting upon the judgment which seems best 
to him under the circumstances, he discards 
any formal system of instruction, for certain 
reasons, and adopts two lines of action: 
first, a skilled leader in music, who is sup- 
posed to afford the best of tuition in songs 
and hymns appropriate to children; second, 
the learning and recitation of the ‘“‘best 
things’”’ in moral and religious literature. 
Along these two lines he prosecutes the 
work of the Sunday School. In the second 
phase he apparently bears in mind the ad- 
vice of ex-President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who forcibly advocated at one time 
the educational value obtained when chil- 
dren committed to memory the best poetry 
and prose known, relating to sacred and 


lofty subjects. 
* * * 


Between these extremes we have in our 
ranks an indefinite number of schemes and 
systems. There is the Children’s Church, 
with a service. and singing and address; 
there is the one-topic three-graded system; 
there is the individual, or separate, class 
method; there is the partially graded course; 
there is the ethical Sunday School; there is 
the Biblical school. 


* * * 


This variety is often a surprise to those 
who write for samples of our publications,— 
representatives of other faiths. They ex- 
pect to receive pamphlets in quarterly form 
similar to the International Lessons, and 
are somewhat confused when our catalogue 
is sent to them in response, with the long 
list of our text-books. They are expecting 
a uniform system, and at first do*not com- 
prehend our work or our conditions. Our 
publications are not desultory or vague, 
but have appeared in compliance with the 
peculiar demands of our denomination, and 
are carefully calculated to meet those de- 


mands. 
* * * 


Those versed in pedagogy and those 
with strong personal convictions must bear 
in mind two cardinal factors that tend to 
produce this contrasted, dissimilar array of 
methods, and so abate their criticism. 
First, our schools are independent, indi- 
vidual, and conspicuous types of Congrega- 
tional polity. The ministers are really the 
guides and sponsors for the different methods 
pursued. The same freedom they possess 
in church usages is followed in the Sunday 
School. Second, we are in a transitional 
state as regards religious education of the 
young. Home and church, parent and 
pastor, are in our body exceedingly sensitive, 
owing to the revolt from old ways of re- 
ligious training. No doubt in a not far-off 
time something more unified and consistent 
will be developed, but at present this liberty 
of treatment must exist. 


* * * 


If I am asked my personal opinion, I 
simply say, what must be apparent to all 
serious students of the situation, that we 
ought to strive for a more coherent in- 
terpretation of the facts and the require- 
ments. As a denomination which has in 
trust the vanguard principles of religious 
education, let us endeavor to stand together 
for a wider, closer contact of study and ob- 
jects and methods. Let us consult and 
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co-operate, so that we may feel the senti- 
ment and receive the benefit of a united work. 
Epwarp A. HorToN. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, February 16, will be conducted by 
Rev. B. F. Bulkeley. Lowell Institute 
Lecture, February 13, 2.30 P.M., by Prof. 
E. C. Moore, ‘“‘The Essence of Christianity.” 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on February 14, 
at 11 A.M. Rev. James T. Lusk of Boston 
will preside. Rev. Alfred Manchester of 
Salem, the secretary of the Committee on 
Pulpit Supply, will make a statement about 
the work. ‘The discussion will be open to all. 


The Isles of Shoals Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association will hold a reunion 
at the South Congregational Church (Dr. 
Hale’s) Boston, Tuesday, February 22, at 
12 mM. Luncheon at 1 P.M. Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York, toastmaster. 
Tickets (before February 19), 75 cents, of 
Miss Caroline S. Burrage, chairman, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Midwinter meeting of Connecticut Valley 
Sunday School Union, Hartford Unitarian 
Church, on afternoon and evening of Feb. 17, 
1910. 3.45 P.M., Opening business, followed 
by conference on ‘“‘ The Live Sunday school,” 
conducted by Rev. Mr. Gibbs of Palmer, 
Mass., also conference of workers on ‘‘The 
Graded Lesson: How does it work?” 
Luncheon in church followed by evening 
session at 7. ‘‘The Religion of Childhood,” 
Rev. A. H. Coar, Holyoke, Mass.; “The 
Religion of Youth,’ Mr. J. R. ‘Yansey, 
Springfield, Mass. After discussion of these 
papers, the meeting will adjourn at 8.40. 
Delegates from thirty or more schools are ex- 
pected in attendance, this Union being com- 
posed of Unitarian and Universalist Sunday- 


schools. 
Churches, 


Barre, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
H. L. Buzzell: This historic old parish is 
quietly striving to meet modern conditions, 
fulfilling its mission and radiating its light 
and gospel in this community. The Wom- 
en’s Alliance faithfully does its work dis- 
pensing charity to its accustomed objects, 
and promptly meeting its pledges in the work 
of the parish. The average Sunday morn- 
ing attendance is excellent. The Sunday- 
school, though small, is well organized and 
self-supporting. The Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union has been reorganized and has 
joined the National Union. A flourishing 
Unitarian Club, now numbering fifty-seven 
members, has been organized and has held 
three banquets, at which the speakers have 
been Rev. J. L. Seward, D.D.; Hon. C. G. 
Washburn, M.C.; and Rev. Pitt Dillingham. 
Mr. Geo. H. Ellis will address the club in 
February; Rev. F. A. Bisbee, D.D., in 
March, and Rev. L. G. Wilson in April. 
The club membership is not confined to 
this parish, but has representatives from the 


other churches. It gives every promise of 
becoming the leading social and educational 
organization among the men of the com- 
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munity. The leading manufacturer of Barre, 
Mr. Harding Allen, is its popular and ef- 
ficient president, and Rev. H. L. Buzzell, 
secretary. 


BuRLINGTON, V?1.—First Congregational 
Society (Unitarian), Rev. Charles J. Staples: 
The one hundredth anniversary of the so- 
ciety has closed with great success. On 
Sunday, January 30, at 10.15 A.M., a beauti- 
ful bronze memorial tablet was unveiled in 
the vestibule of the church. This tablet 
bears the date of organization of the society, 
and the names of the pastors for the hundred 
years of its existence, with the following 
inscription at the bottom of the tablet: 
“This tablet erected in praise and thanks- 
giving to God for the sunshine and shadow 
of a hundred years, January 29, 1910.” 
Following is a list of its pastors since the 
society was organized to the present date: 
Samuel Clark, 1810-1822; George Goldth- 
waite Ingersoll, 1822-1844; Oliver B. W. 
Peabody, 1845-1848; Solon W. Bush, 
1849-1852; Joshua Young, 1852-1863; 
Loammi G, Ware, 1863-1891; Horace L. 
Wheeler, 1891-1893; Joel H. Metcalf, 
1893-1903; Charles J. Staples, 1904-. 
The brief ceremony of unveiling was con- 
cluded with prayer by the pastor, and at 
10.30 the service of worship began in the 
church, well attended by members of nearly 
every church in the city. The music of 
all the services was most satisfactory, the 
choir being assisted by a quartet, clarinet, 
and violin. An able sermon was delivered 
by Rev. W. Wallace Fenn, D.D., from the 
text, ““Why do you not even of your own 
selves judge that which is right?’”? empha- 
sizing the fact that Christianity is a lay- 
man’s religion. Dr. Fenn said in part: 
“Christianity originated with a layman. 
The gospels are not technical, but plain and 
clear. It has no artificial mysteries. No 
mediary is needed between the heart of man 
and God, and Christianity may be perfectly 
expressed by Christian character at its 
highest and best, and it can only be ade- 
quately defined in terms of human per- 
sonality.” Every man is now made re- 
sponsible for his own life, and authority and 
conformity are negated. The Apostolic 
Succession is denied, and men now believe 
in the succession of the spirit in and through 
the people. The religious experience of 
Jesus can be duplicated in the heart of every 
man, and the deepest satisfactions of life 
are open to every man. ‘The Sunday-school 
celebration took place in the chapel, with 
exercises by the children and an address of 
greeting by Mr. F. S. Pease, president of 
the Vermont Sunday School Association. 
A number of former superintendents were 
present, and of them H. H. Davis and G. D. 
Smith spoke briefly. At four o’clock there 
was a service of Christian communion, the 
Rev. I. C. Smart of the College Street Con- 
gregational Church and the Rev. C. V. Gris- 
mer of the Methodist Church assisting the 
pastor. A large number was present rep- 
resenting most of the churches of the city. 
The evening service of worship and re- 
membrance was attended by an audience 
that crowded the church to its limit. After 
the anthem, a Scripture selection was read 
by Rev. F. D. Penny, D.D., the same which 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Ware at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the meeting-house, 
1867. The address of the evening was 
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delivered by the pastor, Rev. Charles J. 
Staples, who said in part: ‘‘One hundred 
years are but a brief while in the history of 
an institution. On Jan. 29, 1810, certain 
self-reliant and God-fearing men of this good 
town of Burlington having previously 
subscribed sundry simple articles of asso- 
ciation, met in the old court-house, and pro- 
ceeded to elect officers.’’ ‘‘Becatise of that 
meeting in the old wooden -court-house we 
are here in a towered church-like building,” 
says Mr. Ware, ‘“‘to-day.’’ All serious 
human acts are fraternal. No one has left 
a picture of that gathering, but imagination’ 
may linger over the names that stand written 
in unfaded characters in elderberry ink, with 
a quill pen on the first pages of the treasured 
record. Some of these men were men of 
force and leadership; men who made a 
mark on the town that is not yet effaced. 
Mr. Staples gave an interesting history of 
the Church, and as a final word said: ‘‘No 
one can thus review the story of a hundred 
years in the life of a corporate church without 
devout gratitude for what has been and is. 
There is a gracious and Divine power in it 
all, ‘standing fast within the shadow, keep- 
ing watch above his own.’ We have our 
peculiarities as a Christian Church. Of 
some of them, doubtless, we ought not to 
be proud. But of others the steady in- 
sistence on freedom, on the right of reason 
in religion, the love of and welcome for new 
truth wherever it shall appear, a desire for 
the simplicity of Jesus Christ freed from 
the mist even of reverence that has gathered 
round his image, the unity of God and of 
man, and a distrust of emotionalism, ex- 
travagance, and ceremonialism in religion,— 
of these peculiarities we are not ashamed. 
So there is a unity of the spirit which runs 
like a thread of gold through all this pru- 
dential and providential history. The tale 
of the past is finished, but with a surge of 
feeling, love, hope, faith in God and faith in 
life’s goodness, we front the coming years.” 
On Monday, January 31, a reception was 
given by the Women’s Alliance in the church 
parlors. Ancient books and records of the 
society, together with portraits and other 
memorials of former pastors and members, 
were placed on exhibition. On Monday 
evening at 8 P.M. a service of greeting and 
congratulation was held. Rev. Thomas 
“Stratton spoke a word of greeting from the 
Universalist churches of Vermont; President 
M. H. Buckham from the University of 
Vermont; Rev. F. R. Griffin from the 
Unitarian church of Montreal; Rev. J. E. 
Wright from the Unitarian churches of 
Vermont; and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
for the denomination. 

On Tuesday, February 1, from 2.30-4, 
a reception was held at the parsonage, when 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Staples were at home. From 
4.30-6 a meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union was held in the church 
parlors, when Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of 
Taunton, Mass., Rev. Wallace R. Clarke of 
Montpelier, Vt., and Rev. F. R. Griffin 
of Montreal spoke. At 6.30 a parish supper 
and reunion were held at Masonic Public 
Hall, closing the meetings, which were en- 
joyed by all, and marked an important 
epoch in the life of our church. At this 
parish reunion greetings were given by 
pastors from different churches of the city 
and from the former pastor, the Rev. Joel 
H. Metcalf, and congratulations of the First 
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Unitarian Church ‘of Manchester, Mr. 
Staples’s former pastorate, by Charles L. 
Richardson, the Rev. Ernest G. Guthrie, 
representing the First Congregational Church, 
the Rev. C. V. Grismer, D.D., the Metho- 
dist Church, and the Rev. F. D. Penney, 
D.D., the Baptist Church. Great credit is 
due to all who made the affair stich a sticcess, 
especially to thé beloved pastor and his 
family. A spirit of good fellowship pre- 
vailed, and the bond of brotherly love will 
never be broken. 7 


Dover, N.H.—First Unitarian Society of 
Christians, Rev. William C. Adams: An 
effective series of union meetings was held 
by the Unitarian and Universalist churches 
during January. The purpose was to de- 
clare the newfevatigelism of the liberal 
faith and present in clear terms the modern 
ideas on religion. The meetings wete well 
attended, and the interest was marked. 
The speakers and subjects were: Rev. A. T. 
Bowser of Boston, ‘‘The Fatherhood of 
God’’; Rev. C. Guy Robbins of Lawrence, 
“The Power of the Invisible’; Rev. Ed- 
ward Cummings of Boston, ‘The New 
Evangelism”; Rev. L. M. Powers, D.D., 
of Haverhill, “Who need to be Saved?” 
This series indicates the possibility of large 
work for liberalism by the union of the two 
branches of the libéral body. 


FaIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank LL. Phalen: At the 
recent annual meeting of the society re- 
ports from the various officers showed 
growth and prosperity in every department 
of the parish. In the last four years—since 
the beginning of the present minister’s ser- 
vice—the membership of the society has 
nearly doubled. The Sunday-school has 
grown from small proportions to a member- 
ship of over oné hundred and fifty. The 
Alliance has now one of the largest list of 
members of any parish in our fellowship. 
And there is a prosperous men’s club, the 
Leighton Club, of more than one hundred 
and sixty members, Besides this the con- 
gregations at the services of public worship 
are uniformly excellent, and the people of 
the parish are devoted to our work. 


Personals. 


Rev. Charles C. Clark of Fallston, Md., 
is now conducting services for the Baltimore 
Universalist church in the place of Rev. L. J. 
Richards, their pastor, who has had a long 
and severe illness. Under Mr. Clark’s min- 
istrations the congregations have increased. 
The people like him very much, and he will 
continue to serve this society until Mr. 
Richards is able to take up his charge in 
Baltimore. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln will give the second 
lecture in the course on ‘‘Foods’’ on Thurs- 
day, February 10, at 10.30. 

Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke’s lecture- 
talks are on the life of Jesus. These are at 
9.30 Thursday mornings and are free to 
those who are interested to come. 

The Saturday lecture at 10.30 in the Uni- 
tarian History Course will be given by Miss 
Virginia McGarry on February 12, who will 
give the history of the Church at Grafton. 
A Story-telling Course was begun last 
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Saturday, and will be continued successive 
Saturdays at 9.30. Miss Lillian Brickett 
Poor, who is giving the lectures, is teaching 
the class about the construction and adapta- 
tion of stories with view to Sunday-school 
work. Asauthor of one of our Sunday-school 
manuals and as a teacher of children in 
day school and Sunday-school, as well as 
teacher of teachers, Miss Poor brings a 
practical experience to these lectures that 
make them valuable and interesting. Ar- 
rangements for this course may be made at 
the school. 

The lessons with teachers, given by the 
Sunday School Society and Tuckerman 
School, will be continued through February. 
On Saturday, the 12th, at 11.30, Junior 
lessons of the series, Grade VII., will be 
presented by Mr. Saunderson. All are in- 
vited to these lessons. 


Stoicism. 


Stoicism is the noblest ftuit of the Greek 
mind. For centuries it furnished, both in 
Greece and Rome, the food of the finest 
souls. It exhibits to a degree never before 
reached the predominance of the moral sen- 
timent. Its outlook is stern, Life is no 
joke. It is a battle for’ which the warrior 
is to arm himself at all points. The true 
man will not be injured by misfortune: his 
fortune is in himself. As you read Epictetus 
or Seneca or Marcus Aurelius, you might 
think you were listening to a Methodist 
preacher, How full are they of renuncia- 
tion, of the divine presence, of the need of 
inward holiness! ‘“‘When you have shut 
yourself in your chamber,” says Epictetus, 
“you are not alone. God is with you.” 
‘The earthly life,” says Aurelius, ‘‘has but 
one fruit, inward holiness and social acts.” 
Nowhere else do we come so near to the 
gospel ethic. The idea, indeed, has more 
than once been hazarded that Epictetus had 
contact with Saint Paul, And Marcus Aure- 
lius, though he persecuted the Christians, 
may well have appropriated some of their 
teaching.—The Christian World. 


The ancient “dew ponds’ of England 
have their modern counterparts on the Rock 
of Gibraltar, where drinking-water is ob- 
tained by the condensation of the abundant 
dew in specially prepared basins. The 
primitive process consists in making a hol- 
low in the ground, and filling the bottom with 
dry straw, over which is placed a layer of 
clay. On a clear night the clay cools very 
rapidly, and the dew is condensed into water 
in the basin. The pond is improved by 
putting a layer of asphalt or Portland cement 
under the straw. At Gibraltar the present 
practice is to use wood instead of straw, and 
sheet iron instead of clay. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
ppeatanete temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ren. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Se’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas 
Parker B, Field, Suserintendent, 
279 Tremont St., 2. 
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Pleasantrics, 


All things come to those who wait—on 
themselves.—Chicago News. 


“De reason why Mr. Taft’s so popular is 
jes’ because he’s got so much pussonal mag- 
nitude.’’— Uncle Eben. 


She: ‘Oh, George, you have broken your 
promise.” ‘The Cheerful One: ‘‘ Never mind, 
dearie, I’ll make you another.”—Comic Cuts. 


Self-help is a glorious thing, and one of 
our numerous birthrights; but it should stop 
short of helping one’s self to all the gravy in 
the dish.— De Morgan. 


In every organization there are some 
people who are like the “p”’ in pneumonia,— 
utterly useless, and yet sure to make a bad 
spell for the rest if they are left out.— Minna 
Ferrell Johnson. 


A boy was learning the alphabet, and the 
teacher pointed out the first letter, and said, 
that is “A.” “Golly,” he said, ‘‘is that 
‘A’? I hearn tell of that all my life, but 
that’s the first time I ever seen it.” 


Teacher: “With whom did Achilles fight 
at the battle of Troy?’ Pupil: “Pluto.” 
“Wrong. Try again.” ‘‘Nero.” “Nero? 


How do you”— ‘‘Then it must have been 
Hector. I knew it was one of our three 
dogs.” —London Mail. 


There was an ape in the days that were 
earlier, 
Centuries passed and his hair became 
curlier, 
Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist, 
Then he was man,—and a positivist. 
—Mortimer Collins. 


When the inmate of a room in a hotel 
looked for his shoes at the door, he found 
one of his own and one which appeared to 
be a lady’s boot. He complained to the 
bootblack, and showed him the mismatched 
pair. The darkey exclaimed, “Oh, lordy, 
that’s funny! ‘There is another just such 
pair downstairs.”’ 


“Woman is very unreasonable,’ said a 
venerable New Hampshire justice of the 
peace, ‘‘I remember that my wife and I 
were talking overJour affairs one day, and 
we agreed that it had come to the point where 
we must both economize. ‘Yes, my dear,’ 
I said to my wife, ‘we must both economize, 
both!’ ‘Very well, Henry,’ she said, with 
a tired air of submission, ‘you shave your- 
self, and I’ll cut your hair.’’’—Everybody’s. 


A newly qualified judge in Tennessee was 
trying his first criminal case. The accused 
was an old darky charged with robbing a 
hen-coop. He had been in court before on 
a similar charge and was then acquitted. 
“Well, Tom,” began the judge, ‘‘I see you’re 
in trouble again.” ‘‘Yes, sah,’’ replied the 
darky. “The last time, jedge, you was ma 
lawyer.” ‘Where is your lawyer this time?”’ 
asked the judge. “I ain’t got no lawyer 
this time,” answered Tom. “I’m going to 
tell the truth.’”’-—Baltimore American. 


Many good stories are told of Dr. Jowett, 
the Master of Balliol College. At one time 
a student was “sent down’’ for failure to 
pass an examination in Greek. The boy’s 
mother called to see Dr. Jowett, and talked 
about her son until the listener was weary. 
She gave the lad the best of characters, and 
closed with the religious irrelevance, ‘‘He 
will have the consolations of religion, and 
there is one book to which he can always 
turn.’”’ Dr. Jowett eyed her benignly. ‘‘ Yes, 
madam,” jhe said. ‘‘The Greek grammar! 
Good evening.” 
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___ Gducationa, 
The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. 


address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250 a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster, 


For catalogue 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL {OR 


BOYS 
BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


best. 


There’s 
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The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a 
model for your 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

bably a Pope agent in your town, But write and tell us just 

d of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 

we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. : 


ring Co. 


ecial Pi 


special needs—heavy ‘ines for bus’ , light 


Hartford Conn. 


